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UN PASSAGE DE LOPE DE VEGA, L’ESPAGNOL SEGULLO 
ET L-ETYMOLOGIE DU FRANCAIS TALUS 


Au vers 562 du I* acte de Barladn y Josafat de Lope: 


557: Naturaleza mui prudente andubo 
en esconder profundamente el oro. 
Por las ondas entrafias entretubo 
sus ricas venas y real decoro 
de los excelsos montes que preserba, 
562: y encima, por sefial, puso una yerba 


Véditeur M. Montesinos (Teatro antiguo espafiol viii [1935] p. 275) 
met la note suivante: 

Lope debe aludir aquf a alguna vieja fabula botfnica, de la que no he 
encontrado rastro en ninguno de los libros que he consultado. Nada en- 
cuentro en Plinio, ni a propdésito del oro ni de ninguna de las plantas— 
numerosas—cuyo nombre se compone con la base chryso-. Los antiguos 
tratadistas de minerfa, como, por ejemplo, Alonso Barba, tampoco dan 
razén de esta hierba, que tanta bisqueda infructuosa ahorrarfa a los 
mineros. Tal vez se trate de alguna conseja popular de que no queda 
constancia literaria. 


Ayant lu dans le Dictionnaire des superstitions de Chesnel (1856) 
un article sur ’herbe d’or, qui chez les Bretons est censée donner 
a celui qui la cueille pieds nus, en chemise, sans la couper avec 
le fer, ’entendement du langage des animaux, et que l’auteur 
identifie avec le selago de Pline, Historia naturalis 24, 103, livre 
que je ne pouvais consulter 4 Istanbul, je me suis adressé au pro-. 
fesseur Georg Rohde, le latinisant de l’Université de Marbourg, 
maintenant 4 Ankara, pour savoir au juste ce que Pline en dit. 
Voici la réponse nourrie de suggestions bien fondées et de raisonne- 
ments perspicaces: 


An der von Ihnen angegebenen Stelle handelt es sich nicht um ein Kraut, 
das das Vorhandensein von Gold anzeigt, sondern um eines, das gegen alle 


79 
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Krankheiten hilft und das unter Beobachtung bestimmter Ceremonien aus- 
gegraben werden muss. Hingegen habe ich 33, 21, 67 etwas gefunden, was 
vielleicht in Frage kommt; die Stelle heisst: ,aurum qui quaerunt, ante 
omnia segutilum tollunt; ita vocatur indicium“ [angeblich soll es heute 
noch ein von segutilum stammendes spanisches Wort geben, das die tiber 
der goldfiihrenden Schicht liegende Erdschicht bezeichnet]. ,,alveus hic 
est harenae, quae lavatur, atque ex eo, quod resedit, coniectura capitur. 
invenitur aliquando in summa tellure protinus rara felicitate, ut nuper in 
Delmatia principatu Neronis singulis diebus etiam quinquagenas libras 
fundens. cum ita inventum est in summo caespite, talutium vocant, si et 
aurosa tellus subest. cetero montes Hispaniarum, aridi sterilesque et in 
quibus nihil aliud gignatur, huic bono fertiles esse coguntur.“ Bei cum 
ita inventum est besteht eine Unsicherheit der Ueberlieferung: cum iam, 
cumina, cummina, gummi (ein Toletanus hat iibrigens cumina); das 
scheint mir darauf zu fiihren, dass dort in der Tat ein Appellativum 
gestanden hat; natiirlich kann eine Konjunktion nicht gut gefehlt haben. 
Das Ganze muss einmal geheissen haben: “wenn x gefunden worden ist 
oben auf dem Rasen, und es ist dann auch wirklich goldhaltige Erde 
darunter, so nennt man dieses x talutium.” So wie der Satz jetzt in den 
Ausgaben steht, gibt er ja keinen Sinn; danach miisste das gefundene Gold 
selbst talutium heissen; anderseits ist aber doch gerade die Rede davon, 
dass die aurosa tellus unter dem talutium ist.... Verdichtig scheint 
es mir jedenfalls, dass hier die spanischen Gebirge genannt sind: mit huic 
bono kann eigentlich nur das talutiwm gemeint sein, von dem man nicht 
weiss, was es ist, das aber leicht als ein Gewiichs irgendwelcher Art auf- 
gefasst werden kann. 


Pour moi il n’y a aucun doute que M. Rohde a vu juste et que 
Lope s’est souvenu, peut-étre 4 travers des intermédiaires dont nous 
ne savons rien, du passage de Pline * cité par M. Rohde: le talutiwm, 
quoi qu’il ait été pour Pline, est pour Lope la yerba “ au-dessus ” 
de la montagne, “indice” du métal précieux: la correspondance 
entre in summo caespite—subest—indicium et encima—ondas en- 
tranas (esconder profundamente)—senal est formelle. Notre pas- 
sage se rattache d’ailleurs 4 la philosophie médiévale du “ potentiel ” 
(in potentia) cachant en soi le réel (in actw) et aussi a cette con- 
ception du monde ne consistant qu’en signes révélant une vérité 
(religieuse ou morale) cachée, que j’ai signalée dans ZRPh. tiv, 
p- 240 a Voccasion d’expressions fréquentes chez l’Arcipreste de 


Hita comme: 
So la espina yaze la rrosa, noble flor; 
So fea letra yaze saber de grand dolor 


*La connaissance de Pline par Lope est prouvée par le v. 911, qui cite 
le aegophthalmos de Pline, cf. Montesinos. 
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(cf. encore Claudel, Positions et Propositions 11, p. 160: “Le 
poisson [dans la figuration du Christ par ixvs] est sous le pain, 
comme la substance est sous les espéces en apparences”’). 

Quant au mot segutilum “la manne” (d’or), l’esp. segullo se 
trouve dans nos dictionnaires depuis Oudin: je lis dans l’édition 
de 1675 du Tesoro de dos lenguas : segullo “ La premiére terre qui 
est sur les mines d’or,” alors que Nebrija a dans la partie latine- 
espagnole de son vocabulaire : segullum [autre lecon de segutilum 
dans le passage de Pline] “ La sefial de la vena del oro,” avec men- 
tion expresse du passage de Pline. Depuis, Salva a fait entrer 
le mot espagnol dans l’édition de 1865 de son Diccionario, et le 
dictionnaire latin-allemand de Georges ainsi que le REW, Ernoult- 
Meillet etc. répétent l’équation: esp. segullo=—lat. segutilum 
(segullum). Ni le dictionnaire de l’Académie espagnole ni Slaby- 
Grossmann ne portent plus ce mot. J’ai donc des doutes assez forts 
au sujet de la vitalité de ce segullo prétendu espagnol (qui ne serait 
pas développé phonétiquement, cf. viejo) et qui sera, je crois, un 
latinisme ou plutdt un “ plinisme,” une adaptation espagnolisante 
de la legon si répandue segullum. Enfin, si le raisonnement de 
M. Rohde est juste, talutium est cet x dont les montagnes incultes 
de l’Espagne foisonnent et qui est l’indice de l’or (peut-étre une 
plante)—mais alors comment concilier avec ce mot le fr. talus? 
M. Jud (Rom. xuvi, p. 487, dans son article “ Mots d’origine 
gauloise? ” dont je retiens, avec feu Sainéan, le ton dubitatif) émet 
Vhypothése d’un radical gaulois talo- signifiant “ front; limite, bande 
de gazon du bout de champ,” qui pourrait expliquer et le talutiwm 
dans le passage de Pline qu’il cite textuellement (en interprétant: 
cum (aurum) inventum est .. .: “Vor trouvé in summo caespite 
... au “front de la terre,” dénommé done avec raison: aurum 
talutium ”), le talutiwm médiéval (Du Cange) signifiant “ cercle 
le plus prés [1]. proche?] du fond d’un tonneau ” et le talus frangais. 
M. Jud donne done une explication par le gaulois 4 un hapax 
de Pline dont le sens—les hésitations des mss. en font foi—n’est 
pas encore bien établi, et M. Meyer-Liibke d’abandonner aussitot 
(REW*) devant cette construction son ancienne étymologie beau- 
coup plus simple et plus convaincante (REW*-): fr. talus dérivé 
de lat. talus “talon” (cf. all. Talsohle)! Ces savants n’ont pas 
tenu compte de la tradition manuscrite du texte latin et du sens 
du passage: il y a loin de l’assurance qu’affiche l’assertion du REW?: 
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“Das gall. Wort, das wohl von talos “Stirne” . . . abgeleitet ist, 
begegnet bei Plinius, in der Bedeutung “ Bezeichnung des Goldes, 
das dicht an der Oberfliiche liegt,” 4 la réalité beaucoup plus 
problématique.? Une attitude plus critique et plus philologique 
serait nécessaire au linguiste.® 
LEO SPITZER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





2 Vaille que vaille, je préférerais encore 4 talutium = gaul. *tal- ‘ front’ 
une équation talutium (= talucium, Jud) = gree radvows (dpros) ‘das aus 
dem ersten Korn der neuen Ernte gebackene Brot’ (Pape), pour ainsi dire 
les primeurs qui précédent les autres fruits (@advova ‘les primeurs offertes 
& la féte de la récolte,’ de 64AX\ev ‘ fleurir, s’épanouir ’). Cf. pour le caractére 
poétique l’expression francaise manne d’or, rappelant la manne de Dieu 
biblique. On s’expliquerait dans cette hypothése l’opinion de Lope (et 
probablement d’autres avant lui) qu’il s’agirait d’une plante. 

8 J’ajoute quelques remarques sur le texte de Barladn y Josafat établi 
par M. Montesinos: 


Barlaan: No la[la pierre la plus précieuse] ven 
sino los que castos son 
y limpios de corazén. 


911 Zardan: Pocos le veran también. 

L’éditeur suppose le sens ‘entonces’ pour también, mais il ne réussit 
pas 4 le documenter. On pourrait alléguer le paralléle frangais aussi bien 
[ne la verront-ils pas]. 

1410 viejo anciano semble “bastante torpe” 4 l’éditeur. Ce sera tout 
simplement un archaisme paralléle 4 vieil antif d’Aucassin et Nicolette, 
xix, 5, formule trés courante en a. franc. d’aprés Herm. Sauter, Wortgut 
und Dichtung (Thése de Munster 1934) p. 76, qui cite aussi vieil ancien. 


Apéndice: 145 Las scilas de aqui se ven 
en mejor 4rbol de nave; 
aqui de su voz suave 
celebra el alma también. 


L’éditeur corrige celebra des deux textes imprimés en se libra: dans cette 
hypothése su voz suave serait celle des Scilas, confondues avec les Sirénes? 
Si lon traduit celebra par ‘chante des louanges, exulte,’ le texte pour- 
rait rester inaltéré. Pour le groupement des sirénes avec Scylla et Charybde 
voir le passage d’Abélard dans la traduction de Mlle Charrier, “ Héloise ” 
p. 292: “ Fort de cet appui salutaire [la foi], je ne crains pas les aboie- 
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THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF ROBERT VEEZ 
DE PERRON 


The chanson Robert veez de Perron of Thibaut de Champagne 
is of considerable historical interest, and a number of scholars have 
striven to place it against the proper background. While M. 
Vigneras in a recent article has corrected the errors which were 
made by M. Wallenskéld in his edition of Thibaut’s works, his own 
conclusions are far from satisfactory.” In this poem Count Thibaut 
expresses to a companion named Robert his indignation that Perron, 
who has a traitor’s heart and a thief’s face, has promised his lovely 
daughter to a si loigtaing baron. Three facts are strongly implied 
though not definitely stated—that Thibaut has the power to prevent 
the marriage, that he knows and admires the lady, and that Robert 
is more fully acquainted than Thibaut with Perron’s reasons for 
his action. 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt that Perron was Peter of 
Dreux, duke of Brittany, whose daughter, Yolande, was successively 


ments de Scylla, je ris du gouffre de Charybde, je n’ai pas peur du chant 
mortel des Sirénes.” 

414 “La frase debe de estar viciada. Quiz4 el autor de estos versos 
quiso hacer disparatar a Bato, y lo consiguié de manera que el disparate, 
con la conlaboracién del impresor, ha llegado a ser incomprensible.” Je ne 
trouve pas d’embrouillement dans ces vers: Bato polémique contre les 
‘ermites de cour et de la place publique’ (cf. la réponse de Josafat 433 
que muchos santos aurd / en la plaga y en el templo) et oppose a la 
véritable sainteté de Josafat, qui a abandonné la puissance pour étre pauvre 
‘ici’ (aqut v. 404), dans le désert, ces faux saints qui n’ont aucun mérite 
& se faire ermites 4 la cour, si par cela ils réussissent & partager la table 
avec les puissants: le yo des v. 409, 411, et le me de 416 n’est qu’un ‘ moi 
exemplificatif’ (‘si j’ai, par exemple, une brebis ou que je sois paysan 

. , est-ce que je fais ...’). 

Le v. 414 sélo en casado y sayal contient une allusion au costume de 
moine de ce faux-frére: en bure (sayal) et en chasuble (casulla, altéré en 
casado, comme tous les mots d’église, par le bobo Bato, qui est ‘ marié’ et 
ne se plaint pas trop d’avoir perdu sa femme). 

v. 529: la virgule 4 la fin du vers doit étre biffée. 

1 J. Raynaud, Bibliographie des chansonniers frangais des XIII¢ et XIVe 
siécles (Paris, 1884), no. 1878. Les chansons de Thibaut de Champagne, 
roi de Navarre (ed. A. Wallenskéld, Société des anciens textes frangais, 
Paris, 1925), no. 50. 

* Ibid., pp. 175-176. L. A. Vigneras, MLN., xtvu (1933), 336-338. 
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promised to King Henry III of England (in October 1226 and 
again in 1231), John of Anjou, younger brother of King Louis IX 
of France (in March 1227), Thibaut himself (in 1231 or 1232), 
and Hugh de Lusignan, son of the count of La Marche, whom she 
married in 1236.° Philippe Mouskés, an excellent contemporary 
source, states that Yolande was affianced to Richard of Cornwall, 
brother of Henry III, in 1226, but he probably confused the two 
brothers.* M. Wallenskéld, who was, apparently, unaware of Yo- 
lande’s engagement to Henry III, believed that Richard of Corn- 
wall was the distant baron. M. Vigneras, however, pointed out the 
weakness of a conclusion based on Mouskés alone in the face of 
positive evidence that Yolande was affianced to Henry III in 
October, 1226, and gave plausible reasons for refusing to accept 
so early a date for the chanson. While it is impossible to disprove 
M. Wallenskéld’s identification, one can only agree with Vigneras 
that it is extremely improbable. 

Unfortunately, when M. Vigneras began to construct his own 
setting for the poem, he plunged into new difficulties. He believed 
that the loigtaing baron was Hugh de Lusignan. Now it is hard 
to see how Thibaut could call Hugh a distant baron. Hugh’s father, 
the count of La Marche, had been a close ally of Thibaut in 1226 
and 1227, and his lands lay only about fifty miles from the southern- 
most fiefs held of the count of Champagne.’ Then the marriage of 
Yolande and Hugh in 1236 was part of a general baronial alliance 
of which Thibaut was the central figure. The count of Champagne 
was attempting to wrest from King Louis the counties of Blois and 
Chartres. In January, 1236, he married his daughter Blanche to 


* Patent rolls 1225-1232 (Rolls series), pp. 153-154. Close rolls 1231- 
1234 (Rolls series), p. 151. Layettes du trésor des chartes (ed. Alexandre 
Teulet, Paris, 1866), m1, no. 1922. Registres de Grégoire IX (ed. Lucien 
Auvray, Bibliothéque des écoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, second 
series), no. 789. Dom Hyacinthe Morice, Mémoires pour servir de preuves 
a@ Vhistoire ecclésiastique et civile de Bretagne (Paris, 1742), 1, 111. 

* Philippe Mouskés, Chronique rimée, v. 27562-27566, Recueil des his- 
toriens des Gaules et de la France, xxi, 42. It is impossible to accept 
Vigneras’ suggestion that Mouskés confused Richard and Hugh de Lusignan 
as he is clearly describing the events of 1226-1227. Richard of Cornwall 
was in Poitou in 1225-1227, and it is possible that Yolande was promised 
to him before the arrangement with Henry III in October 1226. 

5 Morice, Preuves, 1, 856-857. 
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John, son of Peter of Brittany.® At about the same time Yolande’s 
marriage to Hugh made La Marche and Brittany allies.” On April 
13, 1236, the count of La Marche swore that if any one attacked 
Thibaut, he would support him in any way Peter might suggest.® 
Thus the baronial league that Thibaut relied on to assist him 
against the king was based on the marriages of “ Perron’s” two 
children. It is inconceivable that under these circumstances Thi- 
baut would have written a chanson which insulted both his allies 
and protested against a marriage that was for his own benefit. 

It is, however, possible to supply a background for this poem 
which is quite satisfactory. Yolande was promised to John of 
Anjou in the spring of 1227.9 As John’s mother, the queen regent 
Blanche of Castille, distrusted the duke of Brittany, she insisted 
that Yolande be placed in the custody of a baronial committee con- 
sisting of her two paternal uncles—Count Robert of Dreux and 
Henry of Dreux, archbishop of Reims,—Philip, count of Boulogne, 
and the lords of Coucy and Montmorency. In case the pope were 
to forbid the marriage, these barons were to guard Yolande until 
John was fourteen years old.1° In May, 122%, Pope Gregory IX 
banned the proposed union.** Thus when Count Thibaut’s second 
wife, Agnes, died in July, 1231, Yolande was technically free to 
marry, and her person was in the care of her guardians, all of 
whom except the count of Boulogne were neighbors of the count 
of Champagne.’* Now during the years 1227-1231 a bitter feud 
had raged between Thibaut and the house of Dreux.’* Hence it 
seemed wise to Yolande’s guardians to restore peace by marrying 
her to the count of Champagne. Indeed only a royal messenger 
bearing King Louis’ express prohibition prevented the wedding 


® Aubri de Trois Fontaines, Chronicon, Monumenta Germaniae historica, 
Scriptores, xxt1I, 938. Layettes du trésor des chartes, 11, no. 2432. 

7™ Morice, Preuves, I, 111. 

8 Layettes du trésor des chartes, 11, no. 2443. 

® Tbid., no. 1922. ‘ 

° Ibid. J. Levron, “Catalogue des actes de Pierre de Dreux, duc de 
Bretagne,” Mémoires de la société dhistoire et d’archéologie de Bretagne, 
XI (1930), no. 114. 

1 Registres de Grégoire IX, nos. 87, 88. 

#2 Aubri de Trois Fontaines, Monwmenta Germaniae historica, Scriptores, 
XXIII, 929. 

28 flie Berger, Histoire de Blanche de Castille, reine de France (Paris, 
1895), pp. 144-160, 186-193. 
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from taking place.* Meanwhile late in July, 1231, the duke of 
. Brittany, “ Perron,” had paid a visit to Henry III in England. 
He had persuaded that monarch to give up his plan to marry a 
sister of the king of Scotland and to renew his promise to wed 
Yolande.*® In short, while Yolande’s guardians were planning to 
marry her to Count Thibaut, her father was offering her hand to 
Henry III. 

The conclusion that Henry III was the distant baron and that 
the chanson was written between the death of Thibaut’s second wife 
in July, 1231, and his marriage to Margaret of Bourbon in March, 
1233, seems to be consistent with all the indications contained in 
the poem.’® The fact that Thibaut was relying on his marriage to 
Yolande to restore peace between him and his neighbors would 
account for his highly uncomplimentary remarks about Peter. 
Since Yolande had passed four years in the vicinity of his lands, 
Thibaut had had an opportunity to see and admire her. He could 
prevent her marriage to Henry, the distant baron, by wedding her 
himself. Furthermore this setting for the chanson suggests the 
identity of Robert. Count Robert of Dreux was the head of Yo- 
lande’s family and the chief of her guardians. The fact that he 
held his county of Braisne as a fief from the counts of Champagne 
made him a close, even if not always cordial, associate of Thibaut. 
He would certainly know more than Thibaut about Peter’s reasons 
for wishing to marry Yolande to Henry III. Finally the situation 
described above furnishes a motive for the composition of the poem. 
Robert and Thibaut were planning to marry the latter to Yolande, 
and they knew that King Louis and his mother would object to an 
alliance between Champagne and Brittany. This chanson was 
written to justify their conspiracy in the eyes of their fellow barons.?” 


14 Jean, sire de Joinville, Histoire de Saint Louis (ed. Natalis de Wailly, 
Société de Vhistoire de France, Paris, 1868), p. 29. Registres de Grégoire 
IX, no. 789. 

18 Roger of Wendover, Flores historiarum (ed. H. G. Hewlett, Rolls 
series), 111, 15. Olose rolls 1231-1234, p. 151. 

1° M. Vigneras dismissed the possibility that Henry III was the distant 
baron on the ground that the title baron could not be applied to a king. 
A reviewer has expressed his doubts as to the soundness of the argument 
and pointed out that baron could mean simply husband. Neuphilologische 
Mitteilungen, xxxv (1934), 77-78. I share these doubts. 

*70n the use of chansons as propaganda in this period see Berger, 
Blanche de Castille, pp. 108-109. 
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In the castle-halls of France men would say that Thibaut had mar- 
ried Yolande to save her from exile to England. 


SrpnEY PAINTER 
The Johns Hopkins Uniwersity 





NOTES SUR GUILLAUME DE DOLE 


I. L’EmMpPerEuR ConrapD. On sait que le principal personnage 
de Guillaume de Dole est ’empereur Conrad, 4 qui notre auteur 
attribue toutes les qualités requises du parfait chevalier et du 
monarque idéal. Pourquoi lui a-t-il donné ce nom, qui avait été 
précédemment porté par trois empereurs d’Allemagne?? Les cri- 
tiques ont cru jusqu’ici qu’il n’y avait, entre ces trois souverains 
et le héros du roman, rien de commun que le nom.? Or, voici 
ce que nous lisons, dans une des nombreuses généalogies qui se 
trouvent dans la chronique d’Albéric de Troisfontaines : 


Comes Hugo Cholez de sorore (ut dicitur) imperatoris Conradi genuit 
Wichardum novissimum et Hugonem, patrem Ebali de Bosco, cujus mater 
de Curia Landonis, et duas eorum sorores. Una Galchero de Montejai 
peperit Guidonem patrem comitis Galcheri de Sancto Paulo et Galcherum 
patrem Galcheri de Nantolio.® 


Le dernier des personnages mentionnés ci-dessus, Gaucher de Nan- 
teuil, était le frére de Miles de Nanteuil, évéque de Beauvais de 
1217 a 1234,* 4 qui Jean Renart a dédié son roman. Miles de 
Nanteuil était donc arriére-petit-fils d’Hugues Cholet, comte de 
Rouci, et arriére-petit-neveu de Conrad III. Albéric ne rapporte 
point le mariage d’Hugues Cholet avec la sceur de l’empereur comme 
un fait certain, mais plutét comme une tradition orale (ut dicttur) ; 
il n’en est pas moins vrai que cette tradition était répandue a 
V’époque ot vivaient les trois fréres de Nanteuil, dans le premier . 
tiers du XIII® siécle.” Ce n’est donc point sans raison que Jean 


1Conrad de Franconie (911-918), Conrad II (1024-1039), Conrad III 
(1138-1152). 

? Ch.-V. Langlois, La vie en France au moyen dge (Paris, 1926), 1, 73. 

*MGSS., xxii, 823-824. 

* Gallia Christiana, Ix, 740. 

5 La chronique d’Albéric se termine en 1241. 
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Renart a choisi le nom de Conrad, mais bien pour flatter l’orgueil 
démesuré de Miles de Nanteuil, qui plus ot d’orguetl en li que n’ot 
Nabugodonosor, qut trop en ot.® 


II. Le ComTe pg CLERMONT. Dans le roman, l’empereur Con- 
rad porte un écu aux armes du comte de Clermont: 


Et si portoit l’escu demi 

Au gentil comte de Clermont 
Au lion rampant contremont 
D’or et d’azur et d’autre part.’ 


Qui était ce comte de Clermont? Servois a supposé que c’était 
Guillaume Dauphin, comte de Clermont en Auvergne, dont le 
contre-sceau portait, en 1199 et 1206, deux lions passants: 
Guillaume Dauphin, qui met deux lions sur l’un de ses sceaux, a pu se 
contenter ailleurs d’un seul, ne fat-ce que sur sa cotte d’armes ou la housse 
de son cheval, et le poéte ne garder que le souvenir de la variante. Cela 
dit, je reconnaitrai que mon identification demeure incertaine. Je ne l’offre 
qu’avec réserve et jusqu’éa meilleur avis.® 


Mme Lejeune-Dehousse a pensé qu’il fallait corriger Clermont en 
Beaumont, les armes de ce dernier comté étant “d’azur au lion 
d’or.”® Ni Servois ni Mme Lejeune-Dehousse n’ont cru qu’il fat 
question ici du comté de Clermont-sur-Meuse, situé entre Huy et 
Liége, car, selon Jacques de Henricourt, les seigneurs de ce lieu 
avaient dans leurs armoiries, non pas un lion, mais un aigle.’® 
Telles étaient en effet leurs armes au XIV® siécle; mais Jacques 
de Henricourt remarque aussi que les comtes de Clermont avaient 
eu autrefois les mémes armes que ceux de Duras. Nous savons 
d’autre part qu’au XII® siécle les comtes de Duras étaient aussi 
comtes de Clermont: les deux comtés avaient été séparés en 1193, 
celui de Duras passant aux comtes de Looz, et celui de Clermont 
aux seigneurs de Walecourt.* Il semblerait done que, pendant 
quelque temps aprés leur séparation, les deux comtés ont continué 
& avoir les mémes armes. Or, le sceau et le contre-sceau dont se 


® Récits d’un ménestrel de Reims, ed. N. de Wailly (Paris, 1876), 88. 

™ Le Roman de la Rose ou de Guillawme de Dole, ed. Servois, “ Société 
des anciens textes francais” (Paris, 1893), vss 68-71. Cf. p. lxxxii. 

8 Ibid., introd., pp. Ixxvii-lxxviii. 

® Rita Lejeune-Dehousse, L’aeuvre de Jean Renart (Liége-Paris, 1935), 
117-119. 

1° Miroir des nobles de Hesbaye, ed. Bayot (Bruxelles, 1910), 1, 146. 

11 Gislebert de Mons, Chronicon Hanoniense, MGSS., xxi, 567 et 585. 
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servait, en 1206, Louis II, comte de Looz et de Duras, nous ont 
été préservés. Sur le sceau, aux armes de Looz, on lit: SicILLUM 
Lupovicr Comitis Looz; et sur le contre-sceau, qui représente 
un lion rampant contremont, se trouve Vinscription suivante: 
Sicittum Comitis Duras.’ Le comte de Clermont du roman 
serait done celui de Clermont-sur-Meuse, soit Wéri de Walecourt, 
soit son fils Jacques I*, mort avant 1235.1* Parmi les combattants 
du tournoi de Saint-Trond, Jean Renart mentionne 4 deux reprises 
cil de Walecourt (vss 2665, 2694), qui est probablement le méme 
personnage que le gentil comte de Clermont. 


Lovu1s-ANDRE VIGNERAS 
University of Maine 





A FORGOTTEN PARTICIPANT IN THE ATTACK ON 
THE CONVENT: MADAME DE GENLIS 


The attack against the convent is an interesting episode in 
XVIIIth century polemics, especially curious because many devout 
believers joined with the philosophes in the general outcry. Mme 
de Genlis’ part in the discussion has been completely ignored; de 
Luppé, the only one even to mention her in this connection, classi- 
fies her inexactly among the defenders of the convent, a view which 
indicates superficial acquaintance with her works.* 

Examination of the various arguments reveals that there were 
five points in the criticism of the conventual system. No less than 
four of them find typical expression in Mme de Genlis’ writings. 

La vocation forcée, the abuse, peculiar to the social sytsem of the 
time, of forcing the youngest daughter to take the veil in order 
to increase the heritage or dot of the elder children, was criticized 
with vehemence. Atheists and believers were struck with equal 
force by its cruelty and injustice, by its inhumane suppression of 
the rights of nature. The story of Cécile, in Mme de Genlis’ novel’ 
Adéle et Théodore,” is a pathetic picture of the evils of this custom. 
The story tells of the cruelty of Cécile’s father: 


12 Edouard de Block, Armorial des princes du sang royal de Hainaut et 
de Brabant (Paris, 1898), 235. 

18 Miroir des nobles de Hesbaye, 1, 146. 

1De Luppé, Les Jeunes filles & la fin du XVIII¢ siécle, Paris, 1925, p. 45. 

2 Paris, 1782. 
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Ce jour méme son pére inhumain célébrait 4 Paris les noces de son 
fils, et se livrait aux transports de joie, tandis que la fille infortunée con- 
sommait, & dix-sept ans, son affreux sacrifice. .. . Cependant, déja son 
coeur n’était plus libre, elle était aimée. . . . Enfin, c’en est fait, Cécile 
n’existe plus pour le monde, et les tristes murs qui la renferment sont 
désormais pour elle les limites de l’univers.* 


The story continues with a pathetic picture of Cécile’s resultant 
illness and suffering, the father’s remorse in later years, and their 
reconciliation. Cécile at last expresses resignation to her fate, but 


Elle n’a que vingt-sept ans: si belle et si jeune encore, avec une ime 
si passionnée, une imagination si vive, comment espérer qu’elle soit pour 
jamais 4 l’abri de toute espéce de regrets? * 


Shortly thereafter, indeed, she witnesses the happiness of a poor 
family and the domestic joys of which she has been deprived, falls 
ill of grief, and dies after exclaiming: 


Dans cet instant un noir sentiment d’amertume et de jalousie a fiétri 
mon dime... mais ce tableau ne pouvait que m’éclairer davantage sur 
Vhorreur de mon sort, et m’apprendre & mieux connaitre encore toute 
l’étendue du sacrifice affreux qu’on m’a fait faire. Hélas! cette femme est 
au milieu de ses enfants, entre les bras d’une mére tendre et d’un époux 
chéri! Et moi, malheureuse .. . il me faut renoncer aux plus doux senti- 
ments de la nature.® 


Such is Mme de Genlis’ denunciation of a vicious practice, con- 
demnable for its cruelty and for its suppression of natural in- 
stincts. She might well have concluded with the words of Diderot: 


Voila ce qui arrive t6t ou tard, quand on s’oppose au penchant général 
de la nature. ... Tuez votre fille plutét que de l’emprisonner dans un 
cloitre malgré elle, oui, tuez-la.® 


Another accusation was that of vice and corruption.” There is 
no doubt that most convents were contaminated by the esprit du 
siécle, and in some cases, even charges of moral and sexual vices 
were scarcely exaggerated. Plays on this subject were no rarity 
towards the close of the century. Indeed, Laujon, after com- 


§ Adéle et Théodore, ed. 1802, 1, 140-141. 

* Ibid., p. 256. 5 Ibid., p. 267. 

®° Za Religieuse, 1760, Oeuvres, édition Assézat et Tourneux, v, 72. 

7Cf. Fénelon, Avis & une dame de qualité, 1715, p. 178; La Religieuse; 
La Harpe, Mélanie, 1770; Monvel, Les Victimes cloitrées, 1791, ete. 

®Cf. Edmond Estéve, “Le théitre ‘monacal’ sous la Révolution,” 
RHL., 1917. 
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pleting his comedy, Le Couvent, found it necessary, in order to 
avoid a “spicy ” connotation, to add the subtitle, ow les Fruits du 
caractére et de Véducation; as he says, “ pour éloigner de l’esprit 
des spectateurs toute idée malignement indécente.”® Such indeed 
must have been the prevailing condition in order to arouse the ire 
of Mme de Genlis, otherwise so staunch in her defence of every- 
thing connected with the Church that she earned the title of 
“mére de l’Eglise.” In her criticisms, it should be noted, she 
deals only with moral vices and does not go so far as to admit 
sexual aberrations. 

The one-act play, Cécile ou le sacrifice de Vamitié,”® is a biting 
satire of such corruption, a denunciation of conventual intrigues, 
avarice and hypocrisy. It portrays an abbess attempting, by means 
of suasion, flattery and friandises, to persuade two of her pupils 
to take the vows, both of them being rich and of distinguished 
family. The novices are seduced by false sweetness, and the abbess 
would even like to reduce the noviciate to six months: 

Un an fait naitre trop de doutes et cofite trop cher en confitures et 
chocolat; il y aurait plus de religieuses et ce serait moins cher. . . . Cela 
fait ressouvenir du proverbe, Des mouches qu’on prend avec du miel.** 

But Cécile’s sister comes to withdraw her from the convent and 
tells her she has inherited a large fortune. She can serve God 
better, says the sister, by active charity than by seclusion in the 
cloister. Whereupon the abbess, resigned to losing her pupil, inter- 
venes to hint that indeed, “on peut étre bienfaitrice d’un 
couvent.” 7? But the sister tartly responds: 


Enrichir celles qui firent veeu de pauvreté n’est pas, je crois, le meilleur 
usage qu’on puisse faire de sa fortune. 


More than ten years later, Mme de Genlis renews the attack," 
charging that convents are continually agitated by passions and 
intrigues. ; 


Aprés avoir fait, & la face des autels, les veux d’obéissance, d’humilité, 
de pauvreté ... (l’abbesse) vit avec faste dans une représentation con- 
tinuelle, en gouvernant despotiquement ses sceurs et ses égales.** 


®Laujon, Le Couvent, Paris, 1790, “représenté pour la premiére fois, 
sur le Théatre de la Nation, le 16 avril 1790”; Préface, iii. 

10 Théatre d’Education, 1, 1779. 

11 Scéne I. 12 \Scéne v. 

18 Discours sur la suppression des couvents. Paris, 1791. 

14 Toid., p. 2. 
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And a little farther, she affirms that convents 


offrent tous les vices qu’on remarque dans les Cours, l’ambition, la flat- 
terie, la vanité, la jalousie, l’envie, etc.*® 


A third point raised in the discussion was that cloistral seclu- 
sion was no preparation for marriage and the worldly life, full of 
temptations, that abruptly followed withdrawal from the convent. 
The viscountess in one of Mme de Genlis’ plays, Les Dangers du 
monde, is an illustration of the consequences of secluded educa- 
tion. She is a bored, dissipated and despicable woman; she has 
the virtue, however, of realizing her faults, and blames them on 
her education in the convent: 


Pour moi, j’ai été mise au couvent dés mon enfance, et je n’en suis 
sortie que pour me marier. ... Je me suis livrée & la mode que j’ai 
trouvée établie dans le monde; n’ayant nulle ressource en moi-méme, j’en 
ai cherché dans une dissipation qui pouvait seule m’arracher & |’ennui.*® 


The same lesson is expressed in Laujon’s comedy; one of the 
penstonnaires, who expects to be married shortly, exclaims: 


Aime-t-il du moins le Bal, la comédie, les Spectacles enfin? . . . Oh! 
je veux qu’il en raffole, parce que j’en raffolerai, moi; et qu’il faut bien 
que je me dédommage de l]’ennui que j’ai eu au Couvent.?” 


After reading these criticisms, one would naturally conclude 
that Mme de Genlis welcomed the suppression of the convents, de- 
creed by the National Assembly in February 1790. On the con- 
trary, she warmly opposed their destruction, in the previously cited 
Discours, written shortly after the decree. That is where the dévote 
could no longer find herself in accord with the philosophes. The 
latter, constantly throughout the century, attacked monasticism 
as contrary to the laws of nature and the interests of society (this 
constituting the fourth point in the attack). 


La nature, en vous accordant les qualités sociales, ne vous destine point 
a Vinutilité. . . . Je n’aurai point donné la vie & un enfant . . . pour le 


18 Tbid., p. 3. 

16 Dangers du monde, v, 3. 

17Laujon, op. cit., Scéne xvi. Cf. similar criticisms in numerous 
treatises on education: “ Des femmes qui ont renoncé au monde avant de 
le connaitre sont chargées de donner des principes & celles qui doivent y 
vivre.” (Encyclopédie, v1, 1754, p. 472); Fénelon, op. cit., pp. 178-179. 
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laisser descendre tout vif dans le tombeau; et avec lui mes espérances et 
celles de la société trompée.*® 


Mme de Genlis, as a devout Catholic and defender of the Church 
against its upstart enemies, the philosophes, upheld the sacredness 
of the convent for those who truly felt the call. She was not 
opposed to celibacy and monasticism per se. It is from this purely 
religious standpoint that she condemns their suppression in the 
first pages of the Discours, insisting that there are many nuns 
who are holy, sincere, virtuous, well-educated, and intelligent. 

A final complaint, frequently expressed,® was that the instruc- 
tion obtained in the convents was antiquated, entirely inadequate 
and poorly conducted. The nuns giving instruction, it was charged, 
were ignorant and incapable. Mme de Genlis’ criticisms are again 
representative. In Cécile the heroine is bored and disgusted by 
the silly talk she hears at table, and confides to her friend that 


le déseuvrement et l’ignorance conduisent nécessairement & tout ce que 
nous voyons ici.?° 


In the Discours she analyses in detail the faults of conventual 
instruction ; 7? she insists it is bad in all convents, both in method 
and in subject matter, though admitting that in a few of them 
better education is offered than that obtainable in most homes of 
the time.”? 

Mme de Genlis’ criticism is not, however, purely destructive, as 
was that of most opponents of the convents, who had called for 
their suppression and left society without a satisfactory alterna- 
tive. Their attacks were entirely theoretical and ignored the prac- 
tical aspect of the question, for at that time there was no alterna- 
tive to education in the convent, except a private tutor. 

Mme de Genlis, assuming a much more practical attitude, urges 


that convents be reformed rather than suppressed. Her program, 
to be found in the pages of the Discours (which could more 


properly be entitled “ Discours sur la réforme de l’éducation con- | 


18 Diderot, Pére de famille, 1758, vit, 210. Cf. Hncyclopédie, art. 
“ Célibat.” 

1° De Luppé, op. cit., pp. 36-44, has a good bibliography for two of the 
arguments discussed in this article. 

20 Cécile, Scéne 1m. 3/P. 5 ff. 

22 Tt is apparently on this admission that de Luppé bases his conclusion 
that Mme de Genlis was one of the defenders of the convent. 
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ventuelle”) is quite thorough. She would replace current hap- 
hazard methods with a regular system of class instruction. Ignor- 
ant teachers, of course, would have to be replaced by capable ones, 
but Mme de Genlis does not specify how they should be trained 
and selected. Above all, the entire curriculum would be revised. 
In this respect Mme de Genlis proves herself a worthy successor 
of Fénelon and Mme de Lambert, and a worthy contemporary of 
Condorcet.*® Aside from the customary religious and moral in- 
struction, the French classics and history, the curriculum would 
be extended to include physical education and gymnastics, modern 
languages, and especially a host of practical subjects which would 
prepare the young girl for her duties as wife and mother, and for 
any possible situation that might arise during her lifetime. Phi- 
losophy and classical languages she considers less useful. The 
emphasis throughout is on realistic education as a preparation for 
life. 

Mme de Genlis’ writings illustrate, better perhaps than those of 
any other individual, a conflict which lasted throughout the cen- 
tury and culminated, in 1790, in the suppression of all monastic 
orders. It was a revolt against accepted tradition, and whether it 
be considered as educational, anti-religious, or a criticism of social 
abuse, was a characteristic manifestation of the general intellectual 
upheaval. Mme de Genlis expressed cogently practically all the 
objections of those who opposed the convents, and thus enables us 
to grasp as a unified whole, their scattered arguments. On the 
other hand, her disapproval of the National Assembly’s decree 
indicates the fact that the cloistral system had many defenders, 
especially among the staunch supporters of the Church. Her pre- 
Revolutionary writings echo vigorously most of the criticism 
directed against the convents; but when they were closed, in 1790, 
she held their suppression unjustifiable, despite their faults: from 
the religious viewpoint, because they represented a sacred institu- 
tion which was not in itself condemnable; from the practical view- 
point, because it would have been wiser to reform thoroughly their 
methods of instruction than to destroy the only system of female 
education that France then possessed. 


28 Cf. Fénelon, De l’éducation des filles, 1687; Mme de Lambert, Avis 
dune mére & sa fille, 1726; Condorcet, Sur V’instruction publique: Premier 
mémoire, 1790. 
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But the Revolution did not succeed in permanently destroying 
monasticism, Condemned in a philosophic but furious wave of 
reform, convents were gradually revived a scant decade later. At 
the beginning of the new century, they found both official tole- 
rance, and, in Chateaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme, poetic 
vindication. 

The romantic apostle of Christianity defends monasticism with 
his usual poetic eloquence. Celibacy, in Chateaubriand’s opinion, 
is the safeguard of the pastor’s intimate contact with his flock, 
entirely absent in Protestant countries; it assures his interest in 
them rather than in a family of his own.** Furthermore, celibacy 
is not opposed to the welfare of society, since it has not impeded 
increase of population.”* Finally, Chateaubriand exalts the poetic 
qualities inherent in celibacy and monastic life.2* He makes no 
attempt, however, to reply to those who complained of grave moral 
or educational abuses. 

The government, meanwhile, had assumed a less harsh attitude; 
special toleration was granted certain orders as early as 1800 and 
in 1802 there were sixty-two convents in Paris. The Concordat, 
curiously enough, did not touch upon the problem of regular 
clergy, and convents remained condemned by law. In a decree of 
1804, however, the government announced its right to make special 
exceptions ; and in 1810, all monasteries providing instruction were 
legalized, if they did not require irrevocable vows. As a result of 
these two decrees, more than twelve hundred monasteries and con- 
vents were reestablished during the first Empire. The latter es- 
pecially were welcomed, since Napoleon, among his various estab- 
lishments, had made no provision for female education. Con- 
vents, then, enjoyed special official favor and complete liberty. 
Henceforth they rapidly assumed their former importance and 
domination of female education. Like the phoenix of ancient 
fable, the convent was born anew, chastened by its figurative, and 
not infrequently literal, ordeal of fire. 

LEesTeR GILBERT KRAKEUR 

University of California 


** Cf. 1, ch. VII. 

7° Moreover, Chateaubriand finds in Christ’s virginity a warning that 
humanity has reached a desirable limit of population: over-population is 
the cause of war and of mutual destruction in a bestial struggle for self- 
preservation. (Cf. 1, 47-8.) Chateaubriand thus disposes of the arguments 
of the philosophes, 2° Cf. 1, ch. XX: UO, ch. V, VI. 


2 
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SHAKESPEARE’S “LAY HER A-HOLD” 


Contemporaneous evidence to support a variant interpretation 
of Shakespeare’s nautical expression “ Lay her a-hold” has been 
found in an independent search suggested by the editing of the 
word lay for the Early Modern English Dictionary. In the familiar 
storm scene at the opening of The Tempest appears the boatswain’s 
expression, “ Lay her a-hold,” as an order to the sailors at the 
height of the gale. Shakespearean editors and lexicographers, 
taking this phrase at its face value, have given a generally uniform 
and plausible interpretation of it. Malone went to the second Baron 
Mulgrave (1744-1792), a prominent naval officer, for an explana- 
tion of the entire storm passage, but this explanation interpreted 
the phrase in question in only these terms: “ The ship, having been 
driven near the shore, the mainsail is hawled up, the ship wore.” 
Rolfe, more than a century later, not only pointed out that Captain 
E. K. Calver, R. N., F. R.S., indorsed Lord Mulgrave’s views, but 
also in his own notes seconded this interpretation by quoting with 
approval Steevens’s earlier comment: “To lay a ship a-hold is to 
bring her to lie as near to the wind as she can, in order to keep 
clear of the land, and get her out to sea,” a comment which is 
parallel in meaning to Calver’s “ Keep her to the wind or as close 
to the wind as possible.” 

The NED. met the problem in its first volume. There the lone 
quotation from The Tempest appears as the only evidence for 
the existence of the word A-HoLD, which the editors treated as 
a bona fide combination of A, prep., and Hop, and which they 
defined only in the phraseology of Admiral Smyth’s Sailor’s 
Word-Book (ante 1865): “A term of early navigation for bring- 
ing a ship close to the wind, so as to hold or keep it.” In his great 
Lexicon of Shakespeare’s English Alexander Schmidt has simply 
“a nautical term evidently purporting to keep clear of the land”; 
but the Supplement to the Lexicon quotes Herford’s later emen- 
dation: “to bring her close to the land by hauling up the main- 
sail.” Dyce, in his Glossary, followed the NED. by defining the 
phrase thus: “to make her hold to the wind, and keep clear of 
land.” Cunliffe’s New Shakespeare Dictionary offered only the 
succinct definition: “to bring to the wind.” The Shakespeare 
Glossary edited by C. T. Onions has the curt explanation: “ close 
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to the wind.” ‘Textual and lexical comments in the various single 
and collected editions appear to be consistent with this series of 
definitions. 

Some years ago, however, Mr. L. G. Carr Laughton asserted 
that the nautical order “ Lay her a-hold” is “ meaningless.”* In 
the following words he further attacked the prevailing interpre- 
tation : 


There was neither then, nor ever, such a term in use. It is in all probability 
due to a mishearing on Shakespeare’s part. To “lay a ship a-hull” is to 
bring her as nearly as possible to front the wind and sea and to make her 
lie in that position with no sail set. In a severe storm this was always 
done, but of course the ship drove to leeward. It soon appears that if she 
continues to “ hull,” the ship must go ashore; the only hope lies in carrying 
a press of sail in order to claw off the lee-shore, so the boatswain orders the 
“two courses,” i.e. the equivalent of reefed main and foresails, to be set. 


Unfortunately, though Mr. Laughton did suggest a comparison 
with the verb to hull used by Shakespeare (Twelfth Night, 1, v, 
217; Richard ITI, tv, iv, 489; Henry VIII, 11, iv, 197), he offered 
no Elizabethan evidence for the actual existence of the phrase lay 
a-hull. Provocative as his criticism was, it remained only an asser- 
tion against the authority of the NZD. and of Shakespearean 
scholars. 

It now appears, however, that editorial opinion respecting 
Shakespeare’s lay a-hold may well be revised in accordance with 
Mr. Laughton’s assertion, for recently examined materials have 
provided the evidence that the phrase lay a-hull was actually in 
use by Elizabethan mariners, and with a meaning different from 
the putative signification commonly accorded to it. In 1578, for 
instance, one Edward Sellman, who accompanied the explorer 
Martin Frobisher on his third expedition in search of the North- 
west passage, wrote an account of the voyage. Here appeared 
the phrase in question: “ We sayled as aforesaid untill 4 a clocke 
at afternone, and then we layde yt a hull”; and “All the night 
we layde yt a hull.” ? 

The clearest possible evidence for the meaning of this colloca- 
tion is found in another instance of its use. In 1609 (probably 
within a few months of the writing of The Tempest) a Robert Juet 

+L. G. Carr Laughton in Shakespeare’s England 1, 161. 


* Edward Sellman in Frobisher’s Three Voyages (Hakluyt Soc., 1867), 
p. 295. 
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“of Limehouse,” freshly returned from stirring experiences on the 
“third Voyage of Master Henrie Hudson toward Nova Zembla,” 
recorded those experiences. At one time during the ocean trip, 
wrote Juet, “It began to Thunder and Lighten, whereupon we 
tooke in all our sayles, and layd it a hull, and hulled away North 
till midnight, a league and a halfe.” * 

Further evidence, if desired, can be adduced from the nautical 
phrases to lie a hulling, to lie a-hull, and to lie at hull, all of which 
mean the same as to lay (a ship) a-hull, and all of which have 
already been recorded from the voyage literature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. NED. has quotations from 1582 and 
1628 for to lie a-hull (s.v. A-HULL), from 1556 and 1634 for to 
lie at hull (s.v. Hux, sb.?), and from 1558 for to lie a hulling 
(s.v. Hutt, vb.). Apparently the connection has not hitherto 
been traced between this available material and the phrase under 
discussion. These quotations, furthermore, may be easily sup- 
plemented, for additional instances, I have noticed, are not infre- 
quent in sea narratives of the period. 

It may also be pointed out that there is valuable negative evi- 
dence in the non-appearance of lay a-hold aside from the solitary 
use by Shakespeare. The examination of the vocabulary of Eliza- 
bethan voyage literature for the Harly Modern English Dictionary, 
though yielding a good store of nautical usages, has failed to re- 
veal among them a single a-hold. Surely considerable significance 
may be attached to the fact, too, that the first real dictionary of sea 
language, compiled before 1625, gave a full description of the 
action of “ hulling ” but recorded for hold only the common sense, 
that of a ship’s interior. A-hold does not appear here, nor in the 
better known Sea Grammar of Captain John Smith in 1627. 

Finally, the non-appearance of hold = hull of a ship prevents, I 
think, the possible re-presentation of the theory that hold is a legiti- 
mate variant of hull, a theory which the NZD. editors themselves 
(s. v. Hutt, sb.?) dismiss as being phonetically unsound. 

Against the acceptance of this argument it may be objected that 
the situation presented in the storm scene does not admit the 


* Robert Juet, Third Voyage of Henrie Hudson in Purchase his Pilgrimes 
(Hakluyt Soc., 1906), xm, 355. 

*Sir Henry Manwaryng: Seaman’s Dictionary, 1644 (ante 1625), in 
Life and Works of Sir Henry Mainwaring (Naval Records Soc., 1921), 
Vol. 0, s.v. Hotp and Huttine. A-hull is used on p. 173. 
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possibility of an officer’s giving the order to brave the tempest with 
bare poles. But let us examine the situation again. The ship is 
progressing under sail and not far from land when the storm comes 
up. The shipmaster, aware of the proximity of shore, advises his 
first officer, the boatswain, to take necessary steps, and then leaves, 
apparently having placed the boatswain in charge. (The boat- 
swain, in Elizabethan days, was generally the real navigator of the 
vessel.) Now, addressing the seamen, who have gathered near 
him, the boatswain gives his first order—to take in some sail—the 
natural order to be given when a storm strikes. It is only the top- 
sail which is to be taken in, for the wind as yet is probably not at 
its height. Now comes an interruption, the colloquy with the 
nervous passengers, who are presently persuaded to go below. In 
the meantime the wind has grown stronger, so the next and logical 
order is to take down the topmast. This leaves only the mainmast; 
and with the sail on it, that main-sail or main-course, the boat- 
swain orders the ship laid a try. “Trying,” defined Manwaryng, 
“is to have no more sail forth but the mainsail, the tack aboard, the 
bowline set up, the sheet close aft, and the helm tied down close 
aboard.”* But in a strong gale even one sail may be dangerous to 
the safety of the vessel; and this is the situation which now de- 
velops. At the same time an interruption, caused by the reappear- 
ance of three passengers on deck, temporarily distracts the boat- 
swain’s attention. Suddenly, however, he realizes the imminent 
danger from the increasing force of the wind and orders even this 
one sail to be taken in, lest the ship heel completely over. That is, 
he orders “ Lay a-hold,” which I take to be “ Lay a-hull.” 

That this was the normal step to be taken in a strong gale is 
indicated further by Manwaryng’s definition. Of “ Hulling,” he 
declares, “in foul weather, when they are able to bear no sail, the 
manner is no more but taking in all the sails and tying down the 
helm to the lee side of the ship.” * The fact that the topmast had 
been lowered did not require an extra order now. Though Man-- 
waryng says, “It is not yet agreed upon amongst all seamen 
whether it is better to hull with her topmast up or down,” yet he 
admits that, contrary to his own preference, the most received 
opinion is to have it down, in respect that generally they suppose 


5 Op. cit., p. 250. See also Juet, op. cit., p. 52. 
* Op. cit., p. 167. 
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the weight aloft will make her seel the more dangerously in a 
storm.”* In the open sea, then, laying the ship a-hull would have 
enabled her to ride out the storm as safely as possible. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the vessel probably loses more headway than the 
boatswain had anticipated, and begins to drift toward the nearby 
lee shore. The certain danger of the rocks is now greater than the 
risk of heeling over, so the boatswain is constrained to choose the 
less of two evils. How great he considers the danger is shown by 
the fact that he is now ready to risk having not one but two sails 
set in order to give the vessel headway once more, and he com- 
mands the helmsman, “ Lay her off,” that is, steer away from shore. 
But the sails have been set too late, and the ship crashes. 

The fact that the commands “ Lay her a-hold” and “ Set her 
two courses ” occur in the same line does not, it seems to me, mili- 
tate against accepting the foregoing interpretation. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that a measurable interval could not have elapsed 
before the second order. Nor are similar time-gaps infrequent in 
the plays of Shakespeare. 

What, then, do we have? Lay a-hull is a standard nautical term 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The action which it 
names is a normal one in the given situation. Lay a-hold is not a 
standard nautical idiom of this period. It is unrecorded in sea 
literature and not recognized in sailor word-lists. If its meaning 
is not that of lay a-hull, we have nothing but the context to sug- 
gest what the precise meaning might be. And that this deduced 
meaning is really that of lay a-hull is clear in Baron Mulgrave’s 
recognizing that the main-sail, the only remaining sail set, is to be 
“hawled up.” 

It would seem reasonable, then, to conclude that the positive 
evidence for lay a-hull and the negative evidence against lay a-hold 
not only now justify Mr. Laughton’s designating Shakespeare’s 
collocation “a verbal slip,” but also indicate just what meaning 
Shakespeare must have intended when he made that slip. 


Harotp B. ALLEN 
University of Michigan 





7 Op. cit., p. 168. 
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When, in the second scene of I Tamburlaine, the Scythian has 
won over by brave words Theridamus, the Persian cavalry leader, 
Tamburlaine says to him, referring to Techelles and Usumcasane, 
who have welcomed Theridamus: 


These are my friends in whom I more rejoice, 
Than doth the king of Persia in his crown: 
And by the love of Pylades and Orestes, 
Whose statues we adore in Scythia, 

Thyself and them shall never part from me, 
Before I crown you kings in Asia.* 


The source of the reference to Orestes and Pylades has not been 
satisfactorily explained. Miss Ellis-Fermor, the most recent edi- 
tor, in her remark “ Marlowe may also have in mind a general 
memory of the part played by Pylades and Orestes in Iphigeneia in 
Tauris,” ? is seemingly reflecting the statement of C. H. Herford 
and A. Wagner that Marlowe “ enriched his conception of the re- 
mote and little known countries, Persia and Scythia, from his clas- 
sical reading in Herodotus, Euripides, and Xenophon. The Jphi- 
genia in Tauris lay near at hand (cf. his allusion to Pylades and 
Orestes).”* Dyce quotes the editor (Robinson) of the 1826 Lon- 
don edition of Marlowe: “ The first edition reads ‘ statutes,’ but, 
as the Scythians worshipped Pylades and Orestes in temples, we 
have adopted the reading of the quarto [‘ statues’] as being most 
probably the correct one.” * Neither Dyce nor later editors inquire 
into the origin of the information that “the Scythians worshipped 
Pylades and Orestes in temples.” 

It is quite possible that Marlowe gained his knowledge from a 
work which he might well have known, Lucian’s Tozaris. In that 
dialogue Mnesippus, a Greek, begins by expressing surprise that 


17, ii, 240-45. Tamburlaine the Great, ed. U. M. Ellis-Fermor (London, 
1930), pp. 89-90. 

2 Tbid., p. 90 n. 

8 “ The Sources of Marlowe’s ‘ Tamburlaine,’” The Academy, xxmI (1883), 
266. 

“The Works of Christopher Marlowe (London, 1865), p. 12n. All the 
early texts appeared in octavo; the first two have “statutes,” the rest 
“ statues,” 
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the Scythians actually sacrifice to Orestes and Pylades, as if they 
were gods. Toxaris, a Scythian, explains why they give honors to 
the famous friends: 


Si quidem in Argo atque Mycenis ne sepulchrum quidem ullum insigne 
videre est Orestis ac Pyladis, apud nos vero & templum ostenditur, ambobus 
illis communiter sacrum (ita ut par erat amicis) & hostiae offeruntur, 
reliquusque omnis honos.... Quod autem potissimum stupentes in illis 
viris efferimus, illud est, quod nobis visi sunt amici inter sese longe optimi 
exstitisse, atque aliis exemplo fuisse, quasique legem statuisse, quem- 
admodum oportet amicos omnem inter se communicare fortunam. Simulque 
promeruisse, ut a Scythis, qui in amicitiae laude primas tenerent, coleren- 
tur. Itaque quaecunque alter cum altero, vel alter pro altero tulit, ea 
majores nostri descripta in columna aerea resposuerunt in templo Orestis: 
ac leges statuerunt, ut ea columna prima esset institutio disciplinaque 
liberis suis, si meminissent, quae in illa essent adscripta. Itaque pene 
patris quisque sui nomen citius oblivisceretur, quam res gestas Orestis ac 
Pyladis ignoraret. Quin & in porticu templi eadem quaecunque in columna 
notantur, priscorum picturis adumbrata visuntur.... Enim vero ut & 
illud noveris, nihil amicitia melius arbitrantur Scythae, neque est in quo 
Scytha magis glorietur, quam in adjutandis amicis, communicandisque 
rebus acerbis: quemadmodum neque probum apud nos majus ullum, quam 
amicitiae desertorem videri. Has ob res Orestem ac Pyladem veneramur, 
quod praestantes exstiterint in Scytharum virtutibus, atque in amicitia 
praecellentes, id quod nos omnium maxime admiramur.® 


The following is offered as a possible explanation of the drama- 
tist’s procedure : 


1. Marlowe had once read, probably at King’s School, Canter- 
bury, Lucian’s Tovaris, in Erasmus’s Latin translation.* 

2. When writing a play about a Scythian he recalled, through 
association of ideas, the impassioned admiration for friendship ex- 
pressed by a Scythian, in Tozaris, and in particular the memorable 
passage quoted above. 

3. The stress, in the dialogue, on the worship of Orestes and 
Pylades suggested to him the word “adore” (1. 243) and led him 
to confuse (unless he consulted the text, as he would very likely 
not do in the haste of composition) the brazen column—perhaps 
too the paintings—with statues’ in a temple as symbols of honor 


5 Desiderii EHrasmi Opera Omnia (Leyden, 1703), 1, 215-16. 

®*T am indebted to Professor T. W. Baldwin for the information that 
Erasmus’s translation was the usual text in the school editions of Lucian. 

™The appearance of “statutes” in O, and O, is merely an illustration 
of the indiscriminate use, traceable to the middle ages, of the two words. 
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and worship. It is conceivable, however, that he was intentionally 
inaccurate, to obtain brevity, and vigor of imagery. 
Thus Tamburlaine makes a very strong oath, befitting such a 
Machiavellian as he. 
L. J. Mitts 


Indiana University 





THOMAS DELONEY: TWO NOTES 


I 


In his edition of The Works of Thomas Deloney (Oxford, 1912, 
p. viii) Mr. F. O. Mann pointed out the following entry in the 
parish register of St. Giles Cripplegate, London: “ Richard the 
son of Thomas Deloney. Weaver. bap. Oct’ 16" 1586.” He re- 
marks that “the baptismal entry . . . can scarcely apply to any 
but him [Thomas Deloney].” It will be recalled that Thomas 
Nashe in 1596 scornfully referred to “ Thomas Deloney, the Ballet- 
ting Silke-weauer,”* and that John Strype, discussing a libelous 
ballad on a corn-famine which had given great offense to the lord 
mayor of London in 1596, remarks: “The Maker of this scurrilous 
Ballad was one Delonie, an idle Fellow, and one noted with the 
like Spirit, in printing a Book for the Silk Weavers.”? The dif- 
ference between “weaver” and “silk-weaver” is not especially 
important. But in any case it is interesting to observe that Mr. 
Mann’s entry was copied from the parchment transcript of the St. 
Giles register, which was made about 1600. In the original paper 
register the entry (under “ Christenings in October 1586”) runs 
thus: “ Richard Delonie sonne of Thomas Delonie silk-weaver the. 
16.” It is worth noticing that the baby Richard quickly went the 
way of all flesh; for in all probability he is the subject of the 


See NED., “statutes, m1.” Miss Ellis-Fermor, seeking for a meaning of - 
“statutes” in the modern sense, suggests “ordinances, codes” (op. cit., 
p- 90n.). There is a possible basis for that interpretation in “ quasique 
legem statuisse, quemadmodum oportet amicos omnem inter se communi- 
care fortunam ”; but it is somewhat forced, and weak in that it substitutes 
a hypothesis for a tangible image in the oath. 

1The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. McKerrow m1, 84. 

* John Stow, Survey of London, ed. John Strype (London, 1720), 11, bk. 5, 
p- 333, 
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melancholy entry under “ Burials in December 1586”: “ Richard 
Delonie sonne of John Delonie silkweaver the. 21.” The father’s 
name, “John,” it seems reasonable to suppose, is a clerical error 
for “ Thomas.” 

Classifying him as a silkweaver does, perhaps, have some value 
in helping to clear up two of the eight items Mr. Mann lists as 
“ Deloney’s Lost Work” (p. 495). They are John Strype’s “ Book 
for the Silk Weavers” and an “ Epistle of Momus and Zoylus” ® 
that Nashe called attention to in 1596, both probably referring to 
a prose “ Complaint of the Yeoman Weavers Against the Immi- 
grant Weavers” of June, 1595. It was printed by Miss Frances 
Consitt in The London Weavers’ Company (Oxford, 1933, pp. 
312-316) from the Weavers’ records, with related material preserved 
there and a letter from the lord mayor to the lord treasurer dis- 
cussing the affair. The “ Complaint ” was addressed to the French 
church in London, and signed by one “ William Muggins, Thomas 
Delonye and others,” all being freemen, members of the Company, 
and natural-born English subjects. It tells of the plight of law- 
abiding Company members trying to compete with the alien silk- 
weavers, who would not respect established trade practices and 
prices. The pamphlet was printed by Gabriell Sympson (or Simson) 
to distribute among the immigrants as well as the aldermen and 
the lord mayor of London. But Sympson, Muggins, Deloney, and 
one Willington, were soon arrested along with eleven others, and, 
unable to furnish bond, all four were thrown into Newgate. Avail- 
able copies of the “ Complaint ” were quickly burned, and Deloney 
and Muggins had to petition the lord chief-justice before they were 
released. 

Miss Consitt does not point out the probable identity of her 
“Delonye ” and the literary figure, and thus does not carry her 
version of the incident (pp. 145-52) as far as she might have by 
comparing the “Complaint ” with the Wolsey-Henry VIII story 
in. Jack of Newbury. For Jack was the hero of an encounter with 
Henry and the cardinal which is surprisingly similar and supple- 
mentary to the account given above. 


II 


Of Deloney’s novels a number of copies earlier than those re- 
printed by Mr. Mann have turned up since 1912. For example, 


* Works, 11, 84, 
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he followed a 1626 edition of Jack of Newbury, but the Huntington 
Library has a copy dated 1619, as well as a later one (1637) which 
can be added to Mr. Mann’s tabulation (p. 506). Again, his 
text of Thomas of Reading is dated 1623, but the Huntington 
Library has a much earlier edition of 1612, and another of 1636 
not included in his list (p. 547). Mr. W. J. Halliday mentions in 
his modernized version of The Gentle Craft, Part I (Oxford, 1928, 
pp. 2, 7-8), copies of that novel dated 1637 and 1640 which are 
now at the British Museum; here also, both come before the 1648 
book that Mr. Mann reprinted.* The numerous textual and biblio- 
graphical problems raised by these early copies I shall discuss at 
another time. But a word may be said here about a 1660 edition 
of The Gentle Craft not mentioned by Mr. Mann. The title-page 
of the Harvard copy follows: 


THE / HONOUR / OF THE / Gentle Craft, / A Discourse of Mirth and 
VVit, to the Renown of / those two Princes, Orispine and Crispianus and 
all / the true Lovers thereof. / [rule] / The Last and best Part. / [rule] 
/ Being a most Merry and Pleasant History, not altoge- / ther unprofitable, 
nor any way hurtful. / And for the glory of the gentle Craft; Let all men 
say / that a Shoomakers Son is a Prince born. / [rule] / By T. D. / [rule] 
/ Newly Corrected, with several pieces added for the / benefit of the Reader, 
which was never heretofore / published or Printed. / With a new merry 
Song in the praise of the Gentle / Craft, and to be sung by them every 
morning on the / 25th day of October. / Haud curo invidiam. / London, 
Printed by G. P. for I. Andrews at the White / Lyon in Pye-Corner, 1660. 
(Sigs. [A]-H*‘, black letter, 4°.) 


The title promises the story of Crispine and Crispianus, who are 
the heroes of The Gentle Craft, Part I, though actually it is not 
told. Instead the book is a reprint of the 1639 edition of The 
Gentle Craft, Part II (or of some lost edition later than 1639), 
with condensations and variations too numerous to particularize 
here, 


G. W. KurHNn 


Harvard Uniwersity 





“Copies of an edition printed in 1627 were sold during 1858 and 1889, 
but have never been located since. The former is noted by W. Carew 
Hazlitt in his Hand-book to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature 
of Great Britain (London, 1867), p. 153; for the latter see Book-Prices 
Current (London, 1888-1889), m1, 476. 
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THE RELATION OF DRAYTON’S “NOAH’S FLOOD” TO 
THE ORDINARY LEARNING OF THE EARLY 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY? 


Drayton’s “ Noah’s Flood ” is the first of three sacred poems pub- 
lished in the Muses Eliziwm of 1630.2 It is without question a 
lesser work by a lesser poet, but it is distinctly interesting to the 
student of human culture, because the embellishments added by 
the poet to the Vulgate * account of the deluge are highly sympto- 
matic. These additions to the Genesis VI and VII account are of 
two kinds: traditional Genesis comment and encyclopaedic science. 
To the modern reader of this poem these deviations from the Bibli- 
cal account seem very erudite, but to the reader of Drayton’s age 
they were probably not only well known details but expected ones. 
In this paper some analogues of this material will be noted, not for 
the purpose of indicating ultimate sources, but with the intention 
of showing that this material was probably what Mr. Wright has 
so happily called “ middle class learning.” 

Drayton’s extensions of the Biblical account are six in number 
and are concerned with the state of the world before the Flood, the 
giant race in the age of Noah, the shape of the Ark, the wood of 
which the Ark was constructed, the time of building, and the size 
of the Ark. 

On the basis of the Vulgate’s “ coepissent homines multiplicari 
super terram ” Drayton develops an extended account of the ex- 
treme fertility of the world before the Flood (lines 23-72) which 
is little more than an expanded paraphrase of Ovid‘ justified by 


1 This study was completed while the author was a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies; he wishes to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to the Council. 

2For the text see The Works of Michael Drayton (J. W. Hebel ed., 
London, 1932), 11, 327-354. 

’In line 989 Drayton indicates, as does the King James version, that the 
ark came to rest on the seventeenth day of the seventh month, which 
coincides with the “decima septima” of the Vulgate. The other Latin 
versions read, “ mense septimo, vigesimo septimo die mensis.” 

* Metamorphoses, 1, 101-112. See Virgil, Georgics, m, 10 ff. and 60 ff. 
(the “Ante Jovem nulli subigebant arva coloni” was naturally influ- 
ential). The commentary on this passage in any Renaissance edition of 
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hints from the patristic writers. The question that arises is 
whether there was a reconciliation between Ovid and Moses that 
permitted the frivolous poet of the court of Augustus to supply a 
commentary on Holy Writ. Such a compromise seems to have 
occurred, and the best example of it in England may be found in 
Golding’s Epistle to his translation of the Metamorphoses: 


What man is he but would suppose the author of this booke 

The first foundation of his woorke from Moyses wryghtings tooke? 
Not only in effect he dooth with Genesis agree, 

But also in the order of creation, save that hee... .” ® 


This kinship between Moses and the classics was of some standing. 
Ficino had indicated the relation between the Hebrew thinker and 
Plato;* and an unnamed author, writing at the end of the 1616 
edition of Conti’s Mythologiae, related the pagan, Christian, and 
Hebrew paradises to each other.* A further relationship of this 
type will be indicated in connection with Drayton’s commentary on 
the giants. The complete expansion of this compromise in rela- 
tion to the legends of the golden age may be observed in the seventh 
book of Paradise Lost. 

Drayton’s second extension of the source material stems from 
“gigantes erant super terram” and is expanded to more than 
thirty lines (lines 74-112). We are informed about the size of 
the giants, about their arrogant attitude toward God and man, 
and about their incestuousness. In his gloss to this passage Dray- 
ton acknowledges the aid of Josephus and Berosus; however, 
neither of these writers supply all the details that Drayton uses. 
What Drayton probably means by the glosses is that he had heard 
that both Josephus and Berosus had something about the giants. 
Drayton’s material is really a mixture of Biblical commentary and 
classical myth. The relation between the two in connection with 
the Genesis passage may be seen in this extract from the com- 
mentary of the famous Louvain theologian, Cornelius a Lapide. 


Ovid will supply a plethora of material that would be the common prop- 
erty of the grammar school students of this time. 

5S. Ambrose, “De Noe et Arca,” Migne, Pat. Lat., xtv, cols. 364-365; 
S. Augustine, “ De Genesi contra Manichaeos,” op. cit., xxxIv, col. 202. 

* Shakespeare’s Ovid (W. H. D. Rouse ed., London, 1904), pp. 7-8. 

7D. Platonis, Opera Omnia (Ficino ed., Lugduni, 1588), pp. 36, 331, 
354. 

® Op. cit., p. 588. 
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Burgensis putat gigantes fuisse daemones, humana specie indutos. Vale- 
sius putat gigantes fuisse filios demonum incuborum: Philo putat homines 
sceleratissimos vocati gigantes. Sed certum est, gigantes fuisse homines 
monstrosa statura, robore, latrociniis et tyrannide insignes. . . . Gentiles 
sumpserunt fabulam gigantum et Titanum, ut post S. Ambrosum et Euse- 
bium lib. 5 de Praepar. Evang. c. 4 docet Pererius. Credidit enim vetustas, 
gigantes fuisse homines excelsissime staturae, et draconum pedibus, ab 
irata tellure procreatos in deorum perniciem, ut scilicet bellum diis infer- 
rent, Iovemque caeli possessione deiicerent sed temere et frustra: nam a 
Iove contriti sunt. quod paucis versibus ita perstringit Ovidius: 


Affectasse ferunt regnum caeleste gigantes 
Altaque congestos struxisse ad sidera montes.° 


The nexus between the Bible and Ovid is obvious and it may 
account to some extent for Drayton’s charge of incest; however, 
the tradition that the giants were incestuous was of long standing 
and seems to have originated according to Cardinal Hugo de 
Sancto Charo with Methodius.*° The accepted tradition relates 
that the giants sprung from the wives of Cain’s son who lived 
incestuously and from the mating of the sons of Seth with the 
daughters of Cain “contra praeceptum Adae.” ** 

It will be seen then that in two of the major expansions of the 
Biblical material the sources derive from a combination of classic 
poet, Christian father, and current theologian. There is no doubt 
that this material was simply in the air and was the common prop- 
erty of every literate man. Three further instances occupy little 
space in the poem. The Ark says Drayton was made of Gopher 


°Commentaria in Pentateuchum Mosis (Antwerp, 1623), p. 112. For 
other material not cited by a Lapide or Drayton but which added to the 
general tradition that Drayton depended on see M. Victoris, “Com- 
mentariorum in Genesim,” Pat. Lat., LXI, col. 955; R. Maurus, “ Comment. 
in Genesim,” Pat. Lat., cvtt, cols. 511-512; Angelomus, “Comment. in 
Gen.,” Pat. Lat., cxv, col. 155; Fulgentius, De Aetatibus Mundi et Hominis 
(Helm ed., Lipsiae, 1898), pp. 135-136; J. Calvin, Commentaries on the 
First Book of Moses (J. King, trans., Edinburgh, 1847), pp. 244-246; J. 
Drusius, Ad Loca Difficiliora Pentateuchi (Franekerae Frisiorum, 1617), 
p- 34; D. Chytraeus, in Genesim (Viterbergiae, 1557), pp. 203-204; N. 
Conti, op. cit., pp. 342-344; see also the gloss to this passage in any edi- 
tion of the Junius-Tremellius, Biblia Sacra. 

1° Biblia Sacra (Venice, 1703), p. 9. 

11 For further information see S. Remegius, “ Commentarius in Gene- 
sim,” Pat. Lat., cxxxt, col. 73, and the commentaries of N. de Lyra and 
P. di Sancti Maria in the Lyra Biblie of 1498. 
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wood, which some think was pine. The Junius-Tremellius Biblia 
Sacra gives an extended note on this point; a Lapide writes 
“Oleaster vertit, de lignis pini,”?? and Calvin gives a similar 
gloss.1* In addition to the material of which it was constructed, 
the Ark was not built like a keeled ship but, as Drayton points 
out, like a chest. This tradition arises with Augustine in the De 
Cwitate and is echoed throughout patristic literature.* The 
Biblie of Lyra devotes one of its infrequent illustrations to a plan 
of this chest-like Ark; and Cornelius a Lapide sums up the tradi- 
tion: 

Non in morem navigii, cuius carina arcuatur, et summitas vel patet, 


vel concameratur: sed in morem cistae undique clausae et quadrangulae, 
quae inferne plana est, sed ita, ut culmen et clivum exiguum assurgat.*® 


Finally, Drayton (line 153) relates his last non-textual fact that 
the Ark was a hundred years building. This tradition seems to 
have been an old one. The legend was known to the author of 
the Old English Story of Genesis and Exodus *®* and to the com- 
poser of the York “ Noah ”;** a Lapide sums up the material and 
gives most of the pertinent authorities, who seem to agree with 
Drayton’s extension.® 

More interesting than all these expansions of the Bible is Dray- 
ton’s argument against the atheists who hold that the Ark was not 
large enough to accommodate the animals. First, he mentions the 
great warships of his own age; then, he observes that the cubit 
was probably a measurement of great dimension; finally, he sug- 
gests that the number of animals was less since the species were 
fewer. In this latter connection he mentions the mule as a species 
unknown to Noah and proposes that there had been a great deal of 
cross-breeding since the Flood. The warship argument seems to 


12 Op. cit., p. 114. 

18 Op. cit., p. 256; see also S. Eucherius, “Comment. in Genesim,” Pat. 
Lat., L, col. 926. / 
14 Op. cit., Lib. xv, cap. 27; S. Eucherius, op. cit., col. 927; Angelomus, 

op. cit., col. 156. 

18 Op. cit., p. 114. 

16 R. Morris, ed., HATS, v1, 1865, p. 17. 

17. T. Smith, ed., Oxford, 1885, p. 49; the Chester, “Noah” and the 
Junius-Tremellius gloss have 120 years. Rabanus Maurus, op. cit., col. 
521, agrees with the hundred years tradition. 

18 Op. cit., p. 118; see also Calvin, op. cit., p. 259. 
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be Drayton’s own, but the cubit argument was used by Saint 
Augustine against the doubters of his age.’® The species argument 
appears in a Lapide who cites reputable naturalists like Montanus, 
Gesner, and Aldrovandus in support of his argument; he writes, 
“nec ea quae ex congressu diversarum specierum, uti mulus ex 
equa et asino, nascuntur.” ?° 

It will be seen that all of Drayton’s embellishments of the 
Genesis story can be traced to many sources, but it is highly 
doubtful if he used a source at all. These matters which seem 
very erudite to the modern man were probably matters of fact to 
men of the early seventeenth century. This point may be re- 
emphasized by an inspection of the scientific data of “ Noah’s 
Flood.” 

Drayton permits Noah to take some ninety animals, birds, and 
reptiles into the Ark. In the main the animals are listed; occa- 
sionally a little lore is added. In every case where the comment is 
at all extended it is something that everyone seemed to know. The 
fact that the Panther (lines 297-300) lures victims with his 
odour appears in Solinus,”* Hildebertus,?? Hugo of St. Victor,”* 
Albertus Magnus,”* Erasmus,”° Nashe,”* and Greene.?” The same 
holds true for the iron eating ostrich,?* the parent loving stork,”® 
the self-sacrificing pelican,*° and every other bird, beast, and reptile 
mentioned in Drayton. 


19 Quaestiones in Heptateuchem,” Pat. Lat., xxxiv, col. 549; S. Eu- 
cherius, op. cit., col. 927, C. a Lapide, op. cit., p. 116; also the Junius- 
Tremellius gloss. 

2° Op. cit., p. 116. 

21 Rerum Memorbilium. 17. 8. 

22 “ Physiologus,” Pat. Lat., cLXxI, col. 1224. 

23“ De Bestiis,” Pat. Lat., cLxxvi, cols. 69-70. 

24 “Te Animalibus,” Opera (Borgnet, ed. Paris, 1896), x11, 424. 

25 “ Similiae,” Opera (1706, Lug. Bat.), 1, 622. 

2° Works (McKerrow, ed., Londen, 1904), 1, 21. 

27 Works (Grosart, London, 1881-1886), m, 44, 51. 

28 Lines 384-386; see Albertus Magnus, op. cit., x11, 502, and Nashe, 
op. cit., m1, 273. 

2° Lines 406-410; see S. Ambrose, “ Hexaemeron,” Pat. Lat., xtv, col. 
228; Rabanus Maurus, “ De Universo,” Pat. Lat., cx, col. 245; Hugo de 
S. Victor, op. cit., col. 43; and Albertus Magnus, op. cit., xm, 447. 

8° Lines 410-413; see Hugo de S. Victor, op. cit., col. 29; Albertus Mag- 
nus, op. cit., p. 499; and Nashe, op. cit., Im, 124. 
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There is then no source for this extra material that Drayton 
adds to the Genesis account. There are, to be sure, hundreds of 
sources, but one can doubt with reasonable safety any hypothesis 
that Drayton “prepped up” in Genesis commentary and in 
zoology before writing the poem. One can safely assume that this 
knowledge was common to most men of this time and that Drayton 


gave them what they expected. 


, Don CAMERON ALLEN 
State College of Washington 





DRYDEN AND ETON 


Mr. Roswell G. Ham’s interesting article in these pages on Dryden 
and the Colleges, while primarily concerned with Oxford, also deals 
with the poet’s alleged views on Eton. Some lines are there quoted 
from an anonymous satire of 1689, entitled The Address of John 
Dryden, Laureat to His Highness the Prince of Orange, and followed 
by this comment: “ Hence we have the first hint that Dryden, at 
some period of his career, was perhaps not without hope of becoming 
provost of Eton College.” I submit that this hint, whether well- 
grounded or not, was not the first, but that priority may be claimed 
for the following passage from Elkanah Settle’s Absalom Senior, or 
Achitophel Transprosed (1682) : 

Near those bright towers, where Art has wonders done, 
And at his feet proud Jordan’s waters run, 

Where David’s sight glads the blest summer’s sun, 

A cell there stands, by pious founders raised, 

Both for its wealth and learned rabbins praised; 

To this did an ambitious bard aspire, 

To be no less than lord of that blest choir; 

Till wisdom deemed so sacred a command 

A prize too great for his unhallowed hand.? 


The lines that come next give another reason for Dryden’s rejection : 
his love for a certain Laura,’ and bring against him a general charge 
of “ whoring ” which it is not necessary to discuss here. 


1 MIN., XLIx, 329. 

? The whole portrait of Dryden is quoted in the Scott-Saintsbury edition 
of Dryden, rx, 359-60, without comment (possibly because the editors thought 
the allusions were transparent. Cf. infra, n. 6). 

* Her identity remains a mystery to me. According to Settle she is both 
lavish of her favours and particularly intimate with “Ethiop’s envoy.” 


3 
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If we remember that in Absalom Senior as well as in Absalom 
and Achitophel David stands for Charles II, we cannot but identify 
the “ bright towers” by “ Jordan’s waters” with Windsor Castle. 
The “ wonders ” there “ done ” by “ Art ” may be an allusion to the 
various alterations made by the Merry Monarch in the feudal pile, 
especially the decorations entrusted to the Italian painter Antonio 
Verrio.—The “ pious founder ” of the neighbouring “ cell ” is then 
recognizable as Henry VI, and the cell itself as Eton College. 

Mr. Ham says we have no “ definite clue as to the year of the Eton 
adventure.” But it seems hardly possible that Dryden should have 
entertained such hopes as are denounced here at any other time than 
1680/1, since the preceding vacancy (1665) would take us back too 
far and the next one was to happen only in 1695. Now Richard 
Allestree died on the 28th of January and Zachary Cradock suc- 
ceeded him on the 24th of February 1680/1. Within these four 
weeks (unless Allestree’s death had been looked forward to for some 
time) Dryden’s candidature must have arisen and fallen through, 
if there be any truth in the report. What might make us sceptical 
is not so much the absence of any reference to Dryden in the College 
records * as the way Anthony a Wood tells the story of Allestree’s 
succession.® He says that Cradock carried the provostship against 
Edmund Waller, the poet, who “ had tugg’d hard for it.” He does 
not even mention Dryden as a competitor. 

If we nevertheless accept Elkanah Settle’s testimony on this point, 
are we ipso facto bound to accept it when he asserts that Dryden at 
one time intended to take orders and was rejected? The assertion 
occurs in the lines immediately preceding those quoted above: Dry- 
den, says Settle, always changed his opinions for interest, 


Query: the French ambassador? (In Absalom and Achitophel Louis XIV 
is Pharaoh and France is Egypt). Or does Ethiop stand for a more southern 
country than France, e. g. Spain? The only other passage in Absalom Senior 
where the word Ethiop appears throws no light on its use here, since it is 
only a variation on a well-known proverb, applied to those who deny the 
existence of a popish plot: “Yes, they’re resolved, in all their Foes’ 
despight,—To wash their more than Ethiop treason white.” If Ethiop is 
Louis XIV, there may be a quibble here. 

*For this piece of information as well as for helpful comment on the 
whole affair I am indebted to the present provost of Eton, Dr. M. R. James. 
I have also to acknowledge assistance received from my friend H. M. 
Margoliouth, the Oxford editor of Marvell’s Poems and Letters. 

5 Athenae, ed. Bliss, m1, 1272. Cf. Aubrey’s Brief Lives, ed. Clark, 11, 278. 
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Nay, would have been his own loathed thing, called priest; 
Priest, which with so much gall he does describe, 

*Cause once unworthy thought of Levi’s tribe. 

Near those bright towers. ... 


Mere contiguity would not carry conviction. But the phrase “ un- 
hallowed hands,” used by Settle to account for Dryden’s failure to 
obtain the provostship, shows that there was a connexion between 
the two charges: “ unhallowed ” must mean here “ unordained,” ° 
though it may also mean “ polluted ”; probably the two senses are 
blended in a conceit. Besides, we read in Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets that Waller 


asked from the King (in 1665) the provostship of Eton College, and 
obtained it; but Clarendon refused to put the seal to the grant, alleging 
that it could be held only by a clergyman. . . . A year after the Chancellor’s 
banishment, another vacancy gave him [Waller] encouragement for another 
petition, which the King referred to the council, who . . . determined that 
the office could be held only by a clergyman, according to the act of uni- 
formity. ... The King then said, he could not break the law which he had 
made; and Dr. Zachary Cradock . .. was chosen by the Fellows.’ 


This version contains at least one grave inaccuracy, since the act 
of parliament banishing Clarendon received the royal assent on the 
16th of December 1667, while Richard Allestree (as we have seen) 
retained the provostship from 1665 to his death in 1680/1. Shall 
we conjecture that Waller hoped to have him ejected at the end of 
166% when the parliamentary opposition to the fallen chancellor 
shared the spoils, and his friends and protégés lived anxious days? 
Or did Waller, though already past sixty, merely try to secure the 
reversion of the provostship when Allestree should please to die? 
Or did his second attempt (the only one known to Wood) take place 
in 1680/1? 

Anyhow, the story shows that, while laymen were not clearly 
excluded from the start, a candidate at least improved his chances 
very greatly by taking orders. If Dryden was reported to cherish 
hopes of the provostship, gossip would naturally infer that he in- 
tended to “take to the church,” the words he used when, in the 


®* This is Scott’s view, op. cit., I, 358. He there quotes the two satires 
on which Mr. Ham rests his case and adds: “ The same reproach is urged 
by Settle. See vol. rx,” meaning, however, no more, as it seems, than the 
reproach of abusing the clergy out of spite for being refused orders. 

7“ Waller” in Lives, ed. Hill, 1, 273-4. 
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last year of his life, he protested that such a step “was never in 
his thoughts.” * I see no reason for suspecting Dryden’s sincerity 
on a point of fact, especially when he felt so near the final call of 
his Maker, and therefore admit that, if he did “ tug for the provost- 
ship,” he, like Waller, expected to obtain it as a layman. 

We might go one step further, knowing as gossip spreads and 
improves on its way: 


Fame, the great ill, from small beginnings grows— 

Swift from the first; and every moment brings 

New vigour to her flights, new pinions to her wings. . 

She... 

Things done relates, not done she feigns, and mingles truth with lies. 


Settle (note his words) may have heard that “an ambitious bard ” 
was “ aspiring ” at the beginning of 1681 (N.S.) to succeed Richard 
Allestree ; and about a year after he may have used this trait in his 
portrait of Dryden. If so, the later satirist quoted by Mr. Ham did 
no more than take up Settle’s convenient allegation. 

On the other hand there is nothing intrinsically improbable in 
the ambition ascribed to Dryden. And, even if the feelings of the 
fellows towards the poet laureate were doubtful, that mattered little ; 
for, contrary to Wood’s (and Johnson’s) statement that Cradock 
became provost “ by virtue of the election thereunto of the fellows,” 
Maxwell Lyte ® maintains that the appointment was made by royal 


8 Preface to the Fables, ad finem. Gossip would make the inference all 
the more readily since in the anonymous Trial of the Poets for the Bays 
(latter half of 1677) Apollo had already given Dryden “leave now his 
poetry’s done, To let him turn priest since Reeve is turn’d nun.” This, 
however, looks like a mere stroke of (Rochester’s?) wit, which became 
sober fact to the duller minds of Settle and Shadwell (v. The Tory Poets, 
1682). 

The rumour about Dryden and holy orders has been traced up to an 
obscure libel dated 1668 (which, it seems, is neither in the Bodleian nor 
in the printed catalogue of the British Museum) by Mr. Hugh Macdonald, 
whose comprehensive and erudite examination of the “ Attacks on Dryden ” 
will be found in vol. xxi of Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association. It came out in July 1936 when the present note was already 
in type, and goes to prove that Settle was not starting but merely reviving 
a piece of scandal. Absalom Senior is briefly mentioned by Mr. Macdonald 
(p. 58) with the remark: “It contains a curious passage in which it is 
said that Dryden had aspired to become Provost of Eton.” 

® History of Eton College (new issue of 1877), pp. 274-5. 
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mandate, a procedure never departed from since the Restoration. 
Now, that the King’s favour did not desert Dryden in those years, 
Professor Bredvold himself has shown.’® The author of the Spanish 
Fryar was not a mal-content. And the Epilogue “Spoke before 
His Majesty at Oxford, March 19. 1680” (7.¢. 1680/1), which 
Mr. Ham has discovered," proves Dryden to have supported Charles 
II’s policy less than a month after his disappointment (if he was 
disappointed) and acted like a “ firm, consistent, and loyal tory.” 

But though Dryden took sides I am not going to imitate him. 
I now stand by to see Professor Bredvold and Mr. Ham fight it out 
with the fresh weapons I have provided for them. 


PreRRE LEGOUIS 
University of Lyons 





DRYDEN AND ALL SOULS 


In MLN., April, 1931, Professor Bredvold mentioned a rumour 
current in 1687 that Dryden’s name was connected with the 
wardenship of All Souls. To prove that this was more than a 
rumour Mr. R. G. Ham (MLN., May, 1934) cited a letter of Finch, 


the successful candidate, in which he speaks of ‘Mr. Dryden’ as 
one who ‘so lately stood so faire to preside over them.’ As this 
is the strongest evidence that Mr. Ham brings forward it seems 
worth while to draw attention to the following letter, hitherto un- 
noticed, dated ‘Oxon. Jan. 19, 1686,’ and written by Arthur 
Charlett (then a Fellow of All Souls), probably to George Hickes, 
Dean of Worcester : 


Hond Sr 


You shall not complain always of unwelcom news from me, having now 
an opportunity to acquaint you with some agreeable & very pleasing to 
all the Honest men of this place; Yesterday returned hither Mr. Leopold 
Finch with a mandate to succeed Dr. James. . . . The Contest lay between 
Mr. Dryden & him, which the King decided in his Favor upon Munday last: 
Having formerly writ a Preface to Cornelius Nepos, His Majesty, then 
D. of York took notice of him for some Passages that gave offence else- 
where, & assured him of his Favor several Times since. . .. [Bodleian MS. 
Eng. hist. ¢ 6 f. 122. 


7° Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature, University 
of Michigan, 1932, pp. 123-7. 
*1 London Mercury, March, 1930, pp. 422-3. 
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This explicit statement by one who had every reason to be in- 
terested in the election must be considered important confirmation 
of Finch’s remark, and makes it clear that Dryden’s candidature 
was more than a rumour. 

J. A. W. BENNETT 


Merton College, 
Oxford 





THE MATCHLESS ORINDA 


In his biography of Katharine Philips Mr. Philip Souers tells 
us that “In his [Dryden’s] eyes, and in the eyes of the generation 
after him, it would seem that Orinda was still the incomparable 
Orinda, still the paragon of women writers.”* We learn further 
that Cowley’s portrait of her as “the woman laureate . . . whom 
Apollo would choose in the face of Sappho and the famous nine ” 
was “the portrait that lived for more than fifty years . . . becom- 
ing even more ideal as Mrs. Behn and her fellows corrupted the 
position in literature that Orinda had made for women.” ? 

Apparently this view was not held quite so widely as Mr. Souers 
says, for a mention of Orinda and the Chaste Aphra that seems to 
have escaped notice, in the Rev. Thomas Newcomb’s curious poem 
“ Bibliotheca: A poem occasioned by the sight of a modern library,” 
published in 1712, gives ground for a somewhat different belief. 


Orinda next demands his view, 
For titles fam’d, and rhyming too; 
And had been read, but that her song, 
To be admir’d, was quite too long. 
Their mistress’ want of pride to shew, 
Her numbers glide but wondrous low, 
Instead of rapture give us sleep, 
And, striving to be humble, creep. 
Philipps in verse her passion told, 
Intreats the youth to be less cold; 
Begs him, while nature charms denies, 
To mind her wit, and not her eyes; 
Instructs the novice how to wooe, 
And shews what little art will do, 


1 Philip Webster Souers, The Matchless Orinda, Cambridge, 1931, p. 3. 
2 Ibid. 248. 
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A virgin’s yielding heart to move, 

And melt a breast inclin’d to love! 
Softness her want of sense supplies, 

She faints in every line, and dies; ... 
Immortal Behn at last he spy’d, 

“ Hail, beauteous nymph! the lover cry’d, 
See at your feet I prostrate bow, 
Neglecting every fair, for you; 

Their worthless labours tumbling o’er 

In haste, your beauties to adore, 

With your bright features, or your quill, 
Arm’d with a double power to kill! ”* 


R. K. AtspacH 


University of Pennsylvania 





NEW LETTERS FROM JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


I am indebted to the Manuscripts Section of the New York State 
Library for permission to publish the following letter from Cooper 
to his American publishers, Messrs Carey and Lea of Philadelphia. 


Paris, Nov. 6th 1831 
Gentlemen, 

I hasten to inform you that I shall put to press in a few days, a new 
tale to be called “ The Heidenmaeur,” pronounced, as any German wil! tell 
you, Hy-den-mou-er. The scene is on the Rhine, in the ancient principality 
of Leiningen once in the present kingdom of Bavaria. The localities struck 
my fancy, in a recent journey, and I have given expression to what I saw 
and felt, as usual, in 3. vol. duodecim. Should we escape cholera until 
then, I shall publish in March, beyond a doubt. 

I do not know how you will like Bravo in America. Nor can I tell you 
any thing of its reception here, though it is published a few days. But it 
must be an extraordinary book indeed that excites interest in Europe, just 
now. I fear we shall never have any thing more from poor Scott. He has 
had a paralytic stroke, and has gone to the Mediterannean, I apprehend, 
seriously ill. His mind is said to be unimpaired, but the body is giving 
way fearfully. 

My own health, God be praised! has not been so good in seven years, 
as it is now. The stomach has come round again, and I escape those 
nervous attacks that used to lay me up formerly, for a week. They occur 
now, in bad weather, and are severe, but I am quit for two or three in a 
year. 


8’ John Nichols, A Select Collection of Poems, London, 1780, m1, 44-6. 
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Any one who understands German will tell you that Heidenmaeur means 
Pagan’s Camp in the vernacular *— You are the only one who knows of 
the title, and if you have any professional pride in being the first to 
announce the labor of your hacks act accordingly. As soon as we begin to 
print the title must of course leak out. 

Do not publish any extract from my letters. God protect me from the 
quackery of drawing attention to myself in that manner. The day will 
come when we shall all be known for what we are, and impatience on such 
subjects forms no part of my temperament. Let them puff, and vituperate, 
who feel the want of such means. 

Yours truly 
J. Fenimore Cooper 
Messrs. Carey & Lea 


Give your notes as usual to Mr. Wilkes. (turn over) 


I saw, in Stone’s? paper, a few months since, an article on myself. With 
much nonsense. There was this expression — “ Booksellers quarrel for his 
(meaning me) custom.” Now what does this mean. What booksellers 
have quarrelled about me, let me ask? What booksellers have a right to 
quarrel about me? Since the death of poor Wiley, whom I loved, credulous 
and weak as he was in some respects, though at bottom an excellent fellow, 
and of great good sense—nay, even of talent—but since his death I have 
had nothing to do with any booksellers but yourselves, in America, and 
unless you Henry Carey and Master Lea have come to blows, who the devil 
has dared to say aught in the matter. May the spirit of Elam Bliss pass 
into the man of the trade who dares to quarrel about me, and I can wish him 
no greater calamity. If any unbrotherly contention has beset your souls 
let me refer you to a polyglott which Mr. Matthew Carey as Father of the 
American Trade will indicate to you, and which contains a wholesome 
moral corrective in the following words, 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite ete ete etc 


Read these pungent verses and repent. But I do not anticipate so mortal 
a duel. Has any thing occurred in England? [I never hear any thing of 
this sort that passes in England, for an English Magazine is a much 
greater creature in America, than it is, even in its own parish. Even the 
Quarterly is of no moment at Paris. If you can give me any clue to this 
Homeric battle, for pity’s sake, do. I will at least, see fair play. 


*In the introduction to the Heidenmauer Cooper tells of his visit to the 
ruins near Diirckheim. He asks his host for a guide: “But one who can 
speak French is desirable—for my German is far from being classical.” 
The spelling and translation of “ Heidenmauer” in this letter prove that 
statement, although both were corrected before the book was finally printed. 

? Probably William R. Stone, editor of the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. Cooper sued him in 1840 for publishing reviews of the Naval History 
which were filled with libelous matter. The court’s decision was an abso- 
lute victory for Cooper. See H. W. Boynton, James Fenimore Cooper, 
pp. 307-314. 
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Did you publish Paulding’s book? * I have just read it, and I think it 
quite good—some parts excellent, but very unequal. It does not take very 
well here, for it hits John too hard (not for the truth) but for that gen- 
tleman’s taste. It is the only American novel I have read since I left home, 
and I must say I think the species improves—Sir William Johnson, how- 
ever, is a downright failure—no more like, than Gen. Jackson is like your 
Father in God The Pope. 

I knew a good deal of Sir William Johnson by report. Old Hendrick 
Frey, one of his intimate friends and his executor, was my father’s intimate 
friend, too. From him I have heard an infinity of anecdotes of Sir William, 
who was a very different sort of person from what Paulding has him. My 
wife’s family too, is connected with the Johnsons. Sir William came to 
America with his uncle Sir Peter Warren,‘ who was Mrs Cooper’s great 
uncle, and from the late Miss De Lancey, Mrs Cooper’s aunt, I knew a good 
deal of him. Sir John Johnson married a cousin, too; so, you see, I have 
been in the way of getting at the truth, and I tell you, sub rosa, that Mr. 
Paulding has not. But the book has capital things in it. Sir William 
Johnson was never married at all,® much less to a squaw. Sir John was 
the son of a white woman—He was knighted during the life of his father, 
who took care to have his Baronetcy entailed on him by especial limitation, 
as he never could have inherited. There were children by a squaw. Guy 
Johnson was one.° But it is of no great importance. Sir William was a 
man of some talent, and there’s an end of it.—Adieu. 


Cooper’s last work was to be a history of New York. The greater 


part of the manuscript was destroyed by a fire and what remained 
was published several years after his death in The Spirit of the 
Fair." A letter which tells about the work is here reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Hartwick College Library. There is 
no indication as to the person to whom it was addressed. Parts of 
it are difficult to decipher, and the word “ Towns” could easily be 
read as “ Tombs ” or “ Towers.” 


Hall, Cooperstown, March 31st 1849 
Dear Sir, 


I have forgotten to desire Mr. Fagen [?] to send me a title page of Spy 


*’ James K. Paulding’s The Dutchman’s Fireside, which was published in 
two volumes by J. & J. Harper in April, 1831. 

“Sir William was brought over later, see Arthur Pound, Johnson of the 
Mohawks, New York, 1930, pp. 21-22. 

5 Historians disagree on this question, see A. C. Buell, Sir William 
Johnson, New York, 1903. For best interpretation see A. Pound, op. cit. 

*Guy Johnson was Sir William’s nephew and son-in-law, see A. Pound, 
op. cit. 325, 430. 

* First published in book form as New York (ed. D. R. Fox) in 1930. 
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to deposit for Copy Right. Will you take care and have one sent me that 
I may send it to Auburn previously to publication? 

Have you tried the trade with this edition? The “Towns of Man- 
hattan ” gets on well, and to my own satisfaction. I am already in medias 
res, and shall try to fight my way through. I have not quite decided on 
“Towns” as it is so much like The Heart of Mid Lothian, and may sub- 
stitute “Men,” or “Minds.” Perhaps the last would be the best title. 
“The Minds of Manhattan.” Let me know what you think of it. “The 
Ways of Manhattan ” might do. “ Manners” would mislead, and the word 
is too long. 

Yours very truly 
J. Fenimore Cooper 


Kart J. R. ARNDT 


Louisiana State University 





THE WORD ANACHRONISM 


It seems probable that the word anachronism from the Greek 
dvaxpovopos, meaning “an error in respect to dates; an error 
which implies the misplacing of persons or events in time” (Cent. 
Dict.), acquired its modern currency in consequence of the publica- 
tion of Joseph Justus Scaliger’s great work De Hmendatione 
Temporum. Now, although the classic Greek has not expressed 
the idea of anachronism in verb or noun, the new edition of Liddell 
and Scott’s Dictionary cites three scholia, according to which 
the passive verb dvaxpovi{oua means “to be an anachronism,” and 
one scholion in which the noun dvaxypowopds has the modern sense. 
But the dictionary also cites an Egyptian papyrus in which the 
active verb with a participle means “to be late in doing,” and 
Eustathius of the XII century who uses the noun in the sense of 
“exchange of the quantity of two syllables.” Hence we see that 
even in these late Greek examples a single chronological sense had 
not been established. On the other hand Scaliger’s De Emenda- 
tione Temporum was an epoch-making work. The first edition 
appeared in 1583, a year after Pope Gregory XIII had approved 
the calendar, which had been revised by the mathematician Lilius. 
It was an auspicious time for the “ father of chronology ” to bring 
before the world of scholars a work on chronology of stupendous 
learning, in which numerous errors in ancient history were cor- 
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rected. The second revised and enlarged edition appeared in 1598, 
and the Thesawrus Temporum in 1606, three years before the 
author’s death. Again in 1629 another edition of the De Emenda- 
tione Temporum appeared, which claims to have been revised and 
enlarged with the aid of Scaliger’s manuscripts. From this last 
mentioned edition the following passages have been taken, in which 
Scaliger uses the word anachromsm: 


Prolegomena xvi: Sed dvaxpovopuol illorum Annalium propagati sunt, 
partim ex erroribus aliorum Chronologorum, quos auctor sequitur, 
partim ex annis Christi male ad suam veram epocham reductis. 


Proleg. xxI: pauca de Eusebij erroribus in antecessum delibavimus, in 
quibus praeter frequentes dvaxpovcuols, puerile illud deliramentum de 
Essenis confutavimus. 


Proleg. xxIv: Denique iniuste ubique Josephum reprehendit (Eusebius), 
omnium scriptorum veracissimum et religiosissimum, quod quidem ipsius 
scripta loquuntur, quem auctorem si non tam contempsisset, nunquam 
e€0s dvaxpovicuols commisisset. 


On page 9 of his Notae Scaliger says, in a comment on a frag- 
ment of Berosus, the Babylonian priest of Belus: that out of a 
disregard of the value of native sources: “nati sunt illi portentosi 
dvaxpowopoi in illorum chronicis.” 

The great stir aroused by these publications is described by J. 
Bernays in his book Joseph Justus Scaliger, Berlin 1855. The most 
hostile and persistent of his critics were the Jesuits; but they and 
other critics could only delay the gradual acceptance of his work. 
Bernays (p. 63) says: “und nirgends sind seine chronologish- 
historischen Hauptwerke so friih und so dauernd wie in Grossbri- 
tannien zu einem Gegenstand bestreitender Forschung geworden.” 
Hence it is interesting to note that the earliest dated occurrence of 
the word anachronism in Murray’s English Dictionary is 1646, 
which is followed by the dates 1669, and 1704. 

In view of the facts presented it seems highly probable that the 
modern currency of the word anachronism is due to Joseph Justus 
Scaliger. 

Herman L. EBELING 

Goucher College 
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REVIEWS 


Three Centuries of French Poetic Theory, A critical history of 
the chief Arts of Poetry in France (1328-1630), Chronological 
Insts of Treatises, Genres of Verses with Anthologies. By 
WARNER ForREST PATTERSON. University of Michigan Pub- 
lications Language and Literature. Volumes xiv and xv, 
1936. Vol. 1, xvii-+ 978 pp. $5.00. Vol. 11, 523 pp. $3.50. 


C’est une belle contribution 4 Vhistoire littéraire. Sfire et 
généreuse—généreuse 4 l’extréme car M. Patterson a laissé son 
chantier dans son ceuvre. Mais le chantier est en ordre et les 
matériaux organisés. L/’idée organisatrice est la continuité de la 
tradition poétique frangaise. Par elle M. P. a pu unifier des don- 
nées jusqu’alors dispersées dans les travaux d’érudits comme le 
trés regretté Ch. S. Baldwin, Edmond Faral, Ernest Langlois, 
Emile Kastner, Henry Guy, Henri Chamard, etc. et ceux des 
maitres particuliers de M. P., comme H. P. Thieme et J. Gerig. 
Cette intégration, opérée sur des textes présentés en une mosaique 
commode, est un trés grand service rendu. 

En présence d’un travail aussi vaste et aussi fouillé, et portant 
sur trois siécles au moins, le plus cofiteux effort du “ reviewer ” est 
un effort d’abstention. Il] ne peut ni passer de gaieté de coeur tant 
de faits et d’apercus significatifs ni songer 4 les relever. Car ce 
relevé, s’il est incomplet, perd son sens et, complet, il serait im- 
possible. Tout ce qu’il pourra faire c’est de signaler les jalons 
principaux, les étapes dans cette marche de l’Art de seconde 
rhétorique i Art poétique, c’est-i-dire des recettes de Versification 
aux lois de poésie, de la Pratique a l’Esthétique. 

Pour la seconde rhétorique latine, le point de départ est le De re 
metrica de Bede, aux alentours de 725. Beaucoup plus spacieux, 
traitant aussi de pleine rhétorique, le Laborintus (circa 1213) 
d’Evrard l’Allemand et, cinquante ans plus tard, le De Poetria de 
Jean de Garlande, inspirés de Cicéron, d’Horace et du pseudo- 
Cicéron dit Cornificius, resteront (jusqu’d Pierre Fabri inclusive- 
ment) le type des arts mediévaux de rhétorique.t M. P. souligne 
aussi 4 bon droit importance des traités provengaux de R. V. de 
Besalu 4 Guilhem de Molinier, bien que le probléme des rapports 
vrais de filiation et d’influence demeure toujours en suspens. (Cf. 


1 Bien que M. P. n’ait voulu et n’ait di faire qu’en esquisse cette partie 
préliminaire de son étude, il aurait pu marquer davantage l’intérét des 
écoles de Chartres, Fleury, Blois, Orléans dés le XITe siécle et de la Comédie 
latine mediévale qui est application quasi pure de la rhétorique du temps. 
Cf. Gustave Cohen, La “ comédie” latine en France, 1931 
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la note 30, p. 52).?. Pour les traités frangais de seconde rhétorique, 
V’Art de dictier (1392) de Deschamps marque, aprés le Prologue 
et les réalisations poético-musicales de Machaut, une étape impor- 
tante, bien que, par exemple, Deschamps, avec son idée de la 
Poésie-Musique, se rencontre avec Garlande. 

Au XV° siécle, l’Art de rhétorique vulgatre, attribuable 4 Moli- 
net, est, dit M. P., la clef de vofite de la poésie francaise jusqu’é la 
Renaissance. Un “ credo esthétique ” y est exprimé, ce “ credo” si 
difficile & trouver au moyen Age. Inexistant? Informulé? Jean 
Le Maire de Belges, lui, est si avancé qu’il en est quasi isolé. 
Depuis vingt-cing ans environ, la critique exalte 4 bon droit ce 
curieux et fécond esprit mais le bonhomme et sa vie restent encore 
pleins d’ombre.® 

Pour les Arts poétiques et en relation avec la Pléiade, le pré- 
curseur est Jacques Peletier, bien que le premier en date des arts 
poétiques francais (relativement) complets soit de Thomas Sebil- 
let. Peletier est un ami de la Brigade et on peut l’appeler son 
modérateur. Mais, parmi les adversaires, Barthelemy Aneau (dont 
J. L. Gerig a éclairé la curieuse physionomie) est un des plus 
intéressants. I] manifeste un intelligent relativisme en observant 
que les Vieux que la Deffence traite si cavaliérement écrivaient fort 
bien la langue de leur temps, “ propre et entiére, non pérégrine, et 
pour lors de bon aloy et de bonne mise” (p. 371). Quant 4 la 
fameuse Deffence, M. P. rappelle que son objectif vrai était de 
sonner pour la poésie une note plus profonde. A Ronsard, réalisa- 
teur ferme, théoricien flou, M. P. consacre une étude serrée (pp. 
487-613) et qui, méme aprés Paul Laumonier, Henri Franchet et 
Marcel Raymond, a de quoi intéresser et instruire. Il met en relief 
ce qu’il y eut chez Ronsard d’opportunisme graduel, d’application 
& mesurer les forces de son génie et de celui de sa nation. Aux 
approches du pré-classicisme malherbien, Guillaume des Autels, 4 
la fin de 16° siécle, annonce la doctrine “ oratorical and antipoetic,” 
comme dit fort justement M. P., impliquée dans le Commentaire 
de Desportes. Mais, quatre ans aprés cette fameuse boutade de 
Malherbe, un éclectique original, Pierre de Deimier, fort peu lu 
mais qui mériterait de l’étre, offre, suivant la remarque de Thieme, 
une véritable Esthétique du Vers. 

Le tableau composite et la synthése des éléments significatifs de 
VArt poétique (pp. 832-978), est un des plus vigoureux efforts du 
robuste travail de M. P. Il y montre cet accroissement en Espace 
et en Profondeur qui distingue ces Arts de ceux de seconde 
rhétorique. O’est que, vers 1544, en France, l’influx italo-grec de 
l’Esthétique platonicienne est venu. Cette irruption a profondé- 


2Pour la question des influences sarrazines sur les formes provencales 
“ savantes,” on ajoutera le nom d’Aloys Nikl & ceux des chercheurs comme 
Christopher Dawson et H. A. R. Gibb que rappelle M. P. 

* Miss K. Munn, dans un travail encore inédit, apporte des précisions 
nouvelles sur la bibliographie et la chronologie de Jean Le Maire. 
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ment creusé le lit des courants poétiques, surtout de la Pléiade. 
Mais, si important que soit ce mouvement, M. P. me semble en 
avoir exagéré la valeur génétique, causale. Sans doute, il insiste 
lui-méme sur les compromis erasmiens ménagés entre cet hellé- 
nisme et la tradition nationale. Mais, tout de méme, il a surfait 
Vhellénisme vécu de la Pléiade. En fait, ’absorption organique a 
été plus lente. On a affiché ’hellénisme plus qu’on ne |’a assimileé. 
Racine sera plus grec que Ronsard—et Chénier plus que Racine. 

Prenons le plus concret, le plus vivant des éléments de cette 
esthétique renouvelée des Grecs, 4 savoir lidée du Poéte comme 
Inspiré du souffle divin, comme en proie 4 “la fureur sacrée,” 
comme Voyant et Devin, enfin l’idée du Vates. Nous verrons que 
le pur livresque, le pur emprunt 4 l’antique, ne suffit pas 4 ex- 
pliquer la fortune que cette idée a eue avec la Pléiade. D’abord 
elle n’est pas purement hellénique: elle est dans la Bible et elle est, 
avec des types comme Merlin, dans le folk lore. Ensuite, et sur- 
tout, cette idée, cette image de ’homme de poésie comme partici- 
pant et donneur d’Eternité s’est trouvée prendre avec le développe- 
ment de la Vie de Cour une valeur curiale, sociale toute particu- 
liére. Si la Pléiade s’en est emparée ce n’est pas seulement parce 
qu’il y avait eu Pindare et Platon. C’est parce qu'il y avait des 
Valois, une royale clientéle auprés de qui homme de poésie devait 
vouloir se donner une autorité, une dignité quasi religieuses. 

Ce portrait composite du Poéte nouveau, du Vates Renaissance 
contre le “ facteur ” mediéval, M. P., au cours de ses fortes pages, 
nous en fournit bien les éléments mais il ne les a pas assez ramassés 
et centrés. Comme en témoignent sa lecture et sa bibliographie 
remarquables (cf. List B du tome 11) il sait parfaitement tout le 
prix de historique et du social mais il n’a pas fait assez jouer ces 
forces actives. Le souci du social efit remplacé avantageusement 
celui de confronter les théories poétiques avec “the appropriate 
background in the history of general aesthetics.” Il] est vrai que 
M. P. a rempli avec discrétion cette partie un peu abstraite et 
problématique de son programme. I] l’a fait surtout sous forme 
d’épigraphes toujours intéressantes, et parfois topiques, prises 
d’esthéticiens comme J. E. Spingarn, De Witt H. Parker, J. L. 
Lowes, G. Santayana. 

Puisse ]’étoile de ces noms et de ceux comme J. L. Gerig, H. P. 
Thieme, H. F. Muller, et d’autres encore que reléve la gratitude 
attentive de M. P., conduire ce bon livre vers un bon destin! Car 
ce livre mérite d’enrichir le rayon Histoire et Critique de toute 


sérieuse bibliothéque de travail.* 
; iQtes Louis Cons 
Columbia University 


*Je ne puis que signaler briévement le second volume (Chronological 
List et Genres of Verses). La partie Anthologie est une trés utile 
chrestomathie des réalisations poétiques, ordonnées par genres, depuis le 
début du 14e siécle jusqu’au début du 17°. C’est un fructueux “ jardin de 
plaisance et fleurs de rhétorique” qui, sous cette forme rationnelle et 
pratique, nous manquait. 
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The Early English Carols. Edited by RicHArD LEIGHTON GREENE 
of the University of Rochester. Oxford at the Clarendon Press 
[N. Y.: Oxford Press] 1936. Pp. cxlviii + 462. $10.00. 


In this collection of carols Dr. Greene prints the text of 474 
separate pieces and also 55 versions showing material variants. Of 
these pieces, no less than 119—one fourth of the total number— 
are taken from Camb. Univ. Ee. 1. 12, a MS by the Franciscan, 
James Ryman, dated 1492. Next in point of number are Balliol 
Coll. MS 354 with 62, Bodleian MS Eng. poet. e. 1 (ed. Thomas 
Wright, Percy Soc. xx111) with 52, and Sloane 2593 (ed. T. Wright, 
Warton Club) with 51. Nine MSS of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and Kele’s print of 1550 supply 407 of the texts in this 
collection, which includes 23 pieces not previously published. It 
seems improbable that further search will result in appreciably 
swelling this number. Indeed, Dr. Greene’s collection is more 
likely to be criticised on the ground of its inclusions than of its 
omissions. 

Dr. Greene bases his definition of the carol upon the thesis “ that 
for a late medieval writer or singer the carol was distinguished 
from other lyrics by its form rather than by its subject ” (p. xx). 
Accordingly, he ignores criteria based upon (1) the occasion of its 
use—whether for church festival or for tavern,—(2) the circum- 
stances—whether accompanied by dancing or not, (3) the subject 
matter—whether godly or ribald, (4) the tone—whether popular 
or learned. Neither by its substance nor its spirit is the carol to be 
recognized but only by its form. And with respect to its form he 
sets up two essential tests: “ All are in stanzas, the form of which 
is not changed in the course of the poem, and all have prefixed a 
group of lines which forms a burden or chorus, to be sung (or con- 
sidered as sung by a reader) before the first stanza and repeated 
after that and all succeeding stanzas ” (p. xxii). 

Proceeding uncompromisingly on this definition, Dr. Greene ad- 
mits such diverse material as No. 95, a theological argument in 
seven 9-line stanzas beginning “ God against nature thre wonders 
haith wrought,” No. 458, “ Kytt hathe lost hur key ” and No. 460, 
“My ladyes water-myll.” Audelay’s narrative of St. Winifred’s 
martyrdom (No. 314, thirty stanzas) is included, presumably be- 
cause Audelay himself in the concluding stanza refers to the poem 
as “this carol.” On the other hand, No. 412, which Audelay 
entitles “ Cantalena de puericia,” is also included. 

Dr. Greene’s decision turns upon the question whether or not a 
burden is written at the head of a given piece. Thus he includes 
the well-known song of Jankyn (No. 457), but not “ The fals fox,” 
written in the same measure with the refrain, “ With how, fox, 
how, with hey, fox, hey” (Rel. Antig. 1, 4), although the latter 
occurs in the Ryman MS from which he takes 119 of his pieces, 
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Whatever our opinion of the dictum that the burden is an essential 
characteristic of the carol, one may observe that eight of the carols 
in his collection (Nos. 79, 123, 125, 146, 157, 191, 322, and 468) 
appear without burdens except in a single version, and in nearly 
every case it is the older and better versions which lack the burden. 
As Dr. Greene himself recognizes, “ it is fairly easy to make a carol 
of a song without a choral element by adding a burden to it. 
Neither is there any difficulty in substituting for one burden an- 
other of a rhythmic form which accommodates itself to the melody 
of a given piece” (p. cxxxiv). The burden, in other words, can- 
not be said to supply the impulse for the carol but often is a 
superficial addition. In the case of No. 191, “ Of on that is so 
fayr and bright,” nearly two centuries passed before it was trans- 
formed into a “carol” by the addition of the burden, “ Enixa est 
puerpera.” John Grimestone’s dialogue between Jesus on the Cross 
and the Virgin (1372) is made over into a carol (No. 157) in 
Sloane 2593 by prefixing (most inappropriately) the burden 
“ Nowel, el, el, el, el, el, el, el, el, el, el, el, el, el, el, el.” In the 
case of No. 125, which appears without a burden in the St. John’s 
Camb. MS, a three-line burden was added in Sloane 2593, although 
between stanzas 4 and 5 and stanzas 10 and 11 its repetition breaks 
into the narrative: “ And thus to hem he seyde: [Burden] ‘ Fro 
qwens come ye, kynges thre?’” Again, “ And thus to hem gan 
seye: [Burden] ‘ My Lord ha3t warnyd you of your fon.’ ” 

“The presence of an invariable line or group of lines which is 
to be sung before the first stanza and after all stanzas,” declares 
Dr. Greene, “is the feature which distinguishes the carol from all 
other forms of Middle English lyric ” (p. exxxiii). And in printing 
his texts he is careful to note any direction which appears in the 
MS for repeating the burden. It is noteworthy, however, that in 
a large majority of his texts such directions are lacking. And it 
seems unsafe to assume that the burden was repeated after each 
stanza, unless, of course, the fact is established by the musical 
notation. The songs of Laurence Minot are regularly preceded by 
a riming couplet which serves as the “ heading.” And other lyrics 
also not infrequently are headed by lines outside the stanzaic 
pattern which set forth the theme or motto of the piece. Such, for 
example, is the couplet 


pene man of min harde stundes 
pence of mine harde wndes 


which appears at the head of No. 3 in Relig. Lyrics of the XIV 
Cent. A similar couplet stands at the head of No. 23 in the same 
collection, although in this instance each stanza concludes with a 
3-line refrain. This poem by Herebert, Dr. Greene recognizes (p. 
exxiv), “comes close to the carol-form,” yet he excludes it because 
the couplet at the head is not repeated. But there are some doubt- 
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ful cases even in Dr. Greene’s collection. No. 395 carries the 


heading 
Wymmen beth bothe goode & truwe: 
Wytnesse on Marie. 


Each stanza ends with the cauda “ Wytnesse on Marie,” which after 
the first is indicated in the MS simply by the letter “ W.” May not 
the heading (which, one notes, lacks rime) be merely the theme or 
motto of the song and not a refrain repeated at the end of each 
stanza? No. 377 also has a non-riming burden: 


Thynk we on our endyng I red, I red, I red; 
Thynk we on our endyng I red or we [gon]. 


But at the end of the several stanzas the repetition of only the 
second of these lines is indicated, and this line is linked by rime 
to the concluding line of each stanza. The first line of the “ bur- 
den ” therefore has no function beyond that of a motto or heading. 
Again, in No. 147, it is to be noted that the refrain, 


Bot wel I wate as well I may 
Slepe & be now styll 

Suffre be paynes pt I may 

It is my fader wyll, 


exactly balances the burden placed at the head. In such a case one 
may question whether the burden as well as the refrain was repeated 
after each stanza. 

Without laboring the point further, the reviewer feels that Dr. 
Greene in his assertion, “ The burden makes and marks the carol ” 
(p. exxxiii), makes a shibboleth of what is in many instances a 
formal rather than an essential criterion. With the carol, as with 
the ballad, it is impossible to frame a consistent and logical defi- 
nition based solely upon considerations of form. There are “ broad- 
side” carols as truly as broadside ballads, in which the essential 
spirit and character of the carol as a choral composition have been 
lost even though at the head of the text is placed a group of lines 
serving as an ostensible “burden.” Such, for example, is No. 328, 
at the head of which Audelay wrote: 


Thy v. wittis loke that thou wele spende 
& thonke that Lord that ham the sende. 


Or one might cite No. 402, which warns against putting trust in 
women until nettles bring forth roses in winter, thorns bear figs, 
and other obvious impossibilities come to pass. This wholly non- 
lyrical poem in 7-line stanzas qualifies as a carol under Dr. Greene’s 
definition because in Kele’s print it carries the heading: 


Whane thes thynges foloyng be done to owr intent, 
Than put women in trust and confident. 


4 
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Logical consistency may have demanded the inclusion of this piece 
in his collection, but one feels that Dr. Greene has saved his 
definition only by sacrificing the essential spirit of the carol. 

To the reviewer at least, the most valuable section of Dr. Greene’s 
Introduction is Chapter III, “The Latin Background of the 
Carol,” which displays impressively the influence of Latin hymns, 
sequences, and antiphons upon the typical English carol, whose 
vogue—to judge from the texts assembled in Dr. Greene’s collection 
—dates very definitely from the later fourteenth century. The 
directness as well as the greater extent of the influence from this 
source contrast sharply with that which Dr. Greene discusses in 
Chapter IV, “The Carol as Popular Song.” In fact, in the case 
of the very few early pieces in his collection which stand outside 
the field of this influence, such as No. 440, “ Blow, northerne wynd,” 
and No. 450, “ Nou sprinkes the sprai,” one doubts the advantage 
of extending the term carol, as ordinarily used, for the sake of in- 
cluding them. The popular lyric, like the popular ballad, is a 
large domain which has not been, and probably never can be, 
accurately surveyed, whereas the carol is a term applied in ordinary 
use to a fairly definite type of song. Dr. Greene is to be com- 
mended for his attempt to fix boundaries for the type. But it is 
questionable whether one can establish these boundaries by wholly 
ignoring general usage and considering only metrical form or for 
that matter whether any real resemblance in form exists between 


some of the 474 pieces in this collection of “ Early English Carols.” 

The texts have for the most part been carefully printed and 
collated. In the case of pieces not hitherto printed I note some 
instances in which Dr. Greene’s reading of the MS does not agree 
with mine—I omit mere differences of orthography: 


No. 43, st. 1, 1. 4, repoyse (not repayse), cf. NED. repose, v*.; st. 2, 1. 4, 
Iu[d]ee or Iude (not Jure). No. 94, st. 2, 1. 1, misericordia (MS mia) not 
Maria; st. 2, 1.2, dampide (not dampnde); st. 2, 1. 3, sapience (not 
Sapiencia). No. 124B, st. 3, 1. 2, one per ffase (not ouer ther fase) ; 
st. 9, 1. 4, errod-ys (not Errod). No. 146 B, st. 3, 1. 4, Sene (not S[ith]) ; 
st. 5, 1. 7, And sul be hay (Greene alters); st. 6, 1. 7, por-on a-say (not 
I mon asay); st. 8, l. 2, supply don for the sake of the rime; st. 11, 1. 6, 
pit a-way (not this a way). No. 147, st. 2,1. 8, at (= pat) (not A[n]t, 
ef. st. 3, 1. 6 and st. 4, 1.5). No. 161, st. 3, 1. 5, An stil (not Euer stil). 
No. 181, st. 2, 1. 3, in wolde (—in keeping) (not inwolde). No. 260, st. 3, 
1.. 2, bi gode (not Is gode). No. 333, st. 9, 1. 4, me (not we). No. 377, 
st. 2 and 3, 1. 6. These are supplied lines and should be enclosed in brackets; 
st. 3, 1. 3, eldyrs (not eld this); st. 4,1. 4, sekturs (not sektour). No. 418, 
st. 1, 1. 3, be bet (not the betur); st. 2,1. 1, Hammard (not Hammardus) ; 
st. 3, 1. 4, mebynche (not Myche); st. 4, 1. 1, a-route (= take root) (not 
groute); st. 4, 1. 3, brift (not prest); st. 5, ll. 1-2. First written: “yn 
hevene aboue / for his swete modur loue” and the rimes were then 
changed. No. 452, Burden, 1. 1, Wybbe (not Rybbe); st. 2, 1. 1, vleth 
(< OE flét) (not vlech) ; st. 2, 1. 2, vnbeth (not vnbech); st. 2, 1. 3, 3eth 
(not yech); st. 3, ll. 2 and 4, predele (not predele); st. 6, 1. 2, pley3e 
(not play); st. 7, 1. 2, ale-schoth (not ale-schoch); st. 7, 1. 3, wroth (< OE 
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wrot) (not wroch). No. 453, st. 1, 1. 4, he (not hit); st. 3,1. 1, priyede 
(= pried) (not preyede); st. 3, 1. 2, worly (not werly); st. 3, 1. 4, be 
mony (= many) (not the mouth) ; st. 4, 1. 4, gremercy iacke bat was (not 
Gramercy Jacke was); st. 8, 1. 4, it wol (not it wel); st. 9, line 4, Euel 
yspunne 3ern (not Euel therinne es ern) ; cf. Prov. of Hendyng 272: “ Euer 
out comep euel sponne web.” 


CARLETON BROWN 
New York University 





Methuen’s Old English Library, general editors, A. H. SmitH and 
F. Norman. A—Poetic Texts. 1. Three Northumbrian 
Poems, edited by A. H. Smiru, pp. x-+ 54, 2s.; 2. Deor, 
edited by Kemp MAtong, pp. x + 38, 1s. 6d.; 3. Waldere, 
edited by F. Norman, pp. viii + 56, 2s. London: Methuen 
& Co., 1933. 


This new series will provide a variety of OE texts, edited on 
strict scholarly lines, and published in a pleasant form and at a low 
price; thus it will fulfill the intention of the general editors to 
“allow wider scope in the formation of courses of study.” The 
editions are all formulated according to a general scheme which is 
clear and easy to follow; they all deal extensively with the texts 
and their problems, without getting lost in the mass of accumu- 
lated material. There are two major innovations in the printing 
of the actual texts, both of which will, very likely, meet with oppo- 
sition: the long vowels are left unmarked, and the OE symbol for 
wis used. The latter change, at least, calls for comment. We find 
it of no particular advantage. The student, it is true, will thereby 
become better acquainted with the old writing and will find it easier 
to read OE manuscripts. But what other advantage is there in 
this symbol? Why introduce the old w but not the old f, r and long 
s? To be wholly consistent one would have to publish a facsimile 
of the text. To us there seems no need for making the reading of 
OE texts more difficult to the general student than necessary; 
there are difficulties enough as it is. This, however, is the only 
point in which we would differ from the general editors. All in 
all we have no hesitation in giving the series a warm welcome. 

The first volume of the series contains Cedmon’s Hymn, Bede’s 
Death Song and the Leiden Riddle. The linking of the riddle 
with the other two poems may at first seem somewhat strange, but 
is justified by community in age, dialect and problems. The most 
important part of the volume is the introduction, which deals with 
the MSS, authorship, date and localization of the extant texts, 
orthography and language. The material is clearly arranged and 
thoroughly worked out; the editor deals with all important as- 
pects of the three poems. Noteworthy is the use of ultra-violet 
light in reading the MS of the Leiden Riddle; thereby it was pos- 
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sible to confirm or correct older readings and thus give us a better 
text of this very badly preserved poem. The editor rightly accepts 
Czedmon as the author of the Hymn and well states his reasons for 
doing so. In the case of the Death Song there has been little 
doubt that Bede actually was its author. As to the riddle, this is 
clearly a translation of one of Aldhelm’s Latin riddles; Dr. Smith 
is inclined to accept Aldhelm himself as the translator. He dates 
the Moore MS version of the Hymn between 734 and 737; here 
as elsewhere his argument is clear and sound. He puts both the 
Leiden MS of the Riddle and the St. Gall MS of the Death Song 
in the ninth century, but regards the Leiden MS as the earlier. 
The chapter on orthography and language is of particular value 
to the linguist. It is followed by the texts: each poem is given in 
both a Northumbrian and a later OE version, with variant readings 
and footnotes in which the careful and methodical procedure of the 
editor is apparent. To the note on scepen (p. 39) should be added 
a reference to Anglia L111 335 f. (cf. also healden in Judith 290). 

The particular value of this new series lies less in the texts them- 
selves (which have been accessible for some time now) than in the 
union, within the same volume, of text and extensive commentary. 
This is notably the case in the second volume of the series, Pro- 
fessor Malone’s edition of Deor. Here a scholar of high repute 
has given us not only a well edited text but also a sound and 
scholarly discussion of its important problems (often very intri- 
cate). The discussion proceeds from an attempt to date the poem. 
In scrutinizing the text from this standpoint the editor deals, one 
by one, with all the other important problems connected with Deor. 
No definite result is reached as to the date. The editor, while 
rejecting Schiicking’s reasons for a tenth century dating, himself 
inclines, on other grounds, to “ A. p. 900 or thereabouts,” but adds 
that the indications “do not warrant positiveness in our conclu- 
sions” (p. 22). The methodical procedure of the editor in his 
argument is particularly apparent in his investigation of the 
identity of Deodric. Professor Malone identifies this character 
with Theodric the Frank. This is not the place to enter upon a 
detailed inquiry into this complicated question; we will say only 
that. Dr. Malone puts forward a solid case without jumping to rash 
conclusions. The same applies to the discussion of other Deor 
problems. One is gratified to see that the editor definitely rejects 
the old theory (first proposed by Chadwick) which divides into two 
parts lines 28-34 (the “general reflections on adversity”) and 
tends to consider the second part an interpolation. There seems to 
us to be no doubt, as Dr. Malone rightly remarks, that the lines in 
question have to be regarded as a unit and that “ the poet’s general 
reflections on adversity are plainly in keeping with his subject ” 
(p. 15). The whole introduction is not only a good presentation 
of the editor’s arguments, but is also clear and easy to follow. The 
text is printed from the facsimile edition of the Exeter Book; it is 
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provided with textual and exegetical footnotes, and is followed by 
a bibliography, a glossary, and a glossary of proper names. To the 
Welund references (p. 38) ought to be added W. van Helten, 
ZfdW x11 131f. and A. Heusler, ZfdA 11 97 f. 

Waldere, the third text of this series, tells a story of German 
origin, and it is therefore appropriate that Mr. Norman, its editor, 
is a Germanist. The matters that Mr. Norman had to consider in 
his Introduction are of great complexity. The editor first devotes 
himself to a careful analysis of the MS, in order to determine the 
probable sequence of the two sheets of fragments that we possess. 
His argument for the traditional sequence is convincing; this se- 
quence indeed is the only one possible if we accept the reading 
swilce in II, line 1—and this reading seems likely enough. As 
to the date, the editor rightly considers this impossible to deter- 
mine on linguistic grounds. He is inclined to consider the MS as 
the work of a Northumbrian scribe who was trying to write “ Stand- 
ard” Old English. This theory is not quite convincing, though 
some of the forms suggest the north. The editor discusses at length 
the identity of the speaker at the beginning of Fragment II. Up 
till now the speech has been ascribed to either GuShere or Hagena; 
Mr. Norman believes Waldere to be the speaker. The only difficulty 
in accepting this theory lies in the introduction of Waldere as 
speaker in line 11; but re-introduction, as Mr. Norman points out, 
is nothing uncommon in OE poetry. On the whole we feel in- 
clined to accept Mr. Norman’s hypothesis. In this connexion he 
rightly argues that the ending of the Waldere, as of the Waltharws, 
must have been a happy one. The remaining questions are even 
more complicated. Mr. Norman very wisely refuses to enter upon 
a discussion of the theories of mythological origin and historical 
background, and contents himself with a short report on these 
matters. As to the history of the tale, Mr. Norman attributes its 
creation to a Bavarian poet, who composed a Walter lay “ not long 
after A.D. 600.” The story, he thinks, reached England in the 
seventh century, and in England another Walter lay was composed ; 
this lay was the source of the Waldere. In this section of his work 
Mr. Norman seems to us to be on rather unsafe ground, and his 
arguments are not always convincing. However, whether we accept 
all the suggestions put forth by him or not, this edition will be of 
great value to the student, as it concisely brings together all im- 
portant facts and theories concerning the Waldere legend and sup- 
plies a number of interesting and valuable new ideas. 


REINALD Hoops 
Freiburg i. Br. 
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The Larger Rhetorical Patterns in Anglo-Saxon Poetry. By 
ADELINE CourTNEY Bartiett. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. Pp. [xii] + 130. $2.25. 


In Larger Rhetorical Patterns Dr. Bartlett cites all the examples 
in Old English verse she can find of elaborated prose artifice: En- 
velope, Parallel (Repetition, Balance, Antithesis), Incremental, 
Rhythmical Patterns, Decorative Inset (Gnomic, Homiletic, Ele- 
giac, Descriptive, Runic and Macaronic, Narrative-Digressive), 
and Conventional Devices (Introductory and Concluding For- 
mulas, Speeches). She promises a sequel, a study of shorter rhe- 
torical devices. Although not always organized for convenient use, 
her lists seem thorough. She finds, for example, that nearly 1100 
lines in Beowulf, perfectly or not, are involved in rhetorical pat- 
terns of some length; besides, over 1200 lines are in dialogue and 
about 600 in episodic digressions—allowing for over-lapping, these 
figures are still impressive. 

Since Larger Rhetorical Patterns is hardly a handbook, valu- 
able chiefly for the convenient organizing of information, and since 
unquestionably Old English verse is rhetorically patterned, side 
issues and conclusions are the real tests of the usefulness of this 
book. 

These rhetorical patterns, Dr. Bartlett believes, can sometimes 
be used to determine the punctuation of texts (pp. 12, 60). More- 
over, since they are like paragraphs, structural-ideational units, 
she recommends an arrangement of the texts of Old English 
poetry to display its “decorative, tapestried nature,” much as 
Eliot arranges The Wasteland or Benet, John Brown’s Body. 

She considers Old English poetry sufficient in quantity and 
quality to be studied non-derivatively as the beginning of the tradi- 
tion of English verse, but she argues that as a body it is rhetorically 
patterned and that, if the homiletics, for example, were admittedly 
influenced in form by classic models, then presumably Beowulf, 
say, was too. She insists therefore upon restoring a balance be- 
tween Germanic and Latin sources and threatens us with a study 
of influences upon Old English rhetoric, the evidence for which 
should be interesting. The ground is of course mirey. For in par- 
ticularly the long units, tending because of length to be digressive, 
a poet is apt without tutoring to use rhetorical patterns if he has 
a sense of form or desire to keep his hearer on to his story. Even 
Latin systems of rhetoric were preceded by practises of it. And 
especially in long poems which are metaphysical as well as narra- 
tive, epics rather than romances, the rhetorical pattern is inevit- 
able. This fact is of considerable interest nowadays because pro- 
letarian poets, in their way metaphysical, have not yet found a 
distinctive school-manner and tend, when they are not following 
T. S. Eliot, to be rhetorical rather than even poetical though not 
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all of them have been raised on soapboxes—oratory and poetry are 
not identical, but they are, and always have been as in the Bible, 
sisterly. 

Concentrating upon these patterns, Dr. Bartlett concludes that 
Old English poetry is non-narrative in feeling, is unified but as 
a series of tapestries in panels, statically. She regards Beowulf, 
though best, as typical. All epics, being partly metaphysical, like 
Milton’s, are less narratwe than are romances. One of the out- 
standing features of Beowulf seems to me, nevertheless, to be its 
movement, drama. The author will stay to elaborate but he com- 
monly does so to make the situation more moving, more dramatic, 
and he takes pains to pull the listener back to the story, often by 
the very rhetorical devices Dr. Bartlett lists. The purpose of dia- 
logue is mainly to suggest action, movement, monstrance, and 
there are 1231 lines of it in Beowulf’s 3182! Perhaps Beowulf 
should be called dramatic (balladic drama? solo opera?) rather 
than narrative. But certainly, however rhetorical, it is not static; 
nor, by the way, though the source of its movement is more exclu- 
sively its ontology, is The Wasteland static, but spreading, para- 
doxically Gothic, un-panelled. 


ArtHour E. DuBois 
Duquesne University 





Dreams in Old Norse Literature and Their Affinities in Folklore. 
By GrorciA DuNHAM KEIOHNER. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1935. Pp. 154. $3.50. 


This book gives information which should have been available 
long ago. Because many Old Norse texts are not easily accessible 
and because many of the texts have not been translated into Eng- 
lish, no English or American scholar has hitherto published any 
important material on this subject. W. Henzen’s Uber die Triume 
in der Altnordischen Sagalitteratur, published in 1890, from which 
Miss Kelchner quotes frequently, is a slight work not dealing in 
anything like a thorough manner with Old Norse dreams. 

After stating in her first paragraph that Norse dreams are im- 
portant because “ they are the only dreams of the heathen Teutonic . 
people on record” and because “they include a proportion of 
Christian dreams making their way among the people after the 
coming of the new faith,” Miss Kelchner announces that her object 
is “to examine these dreams and to trace their affinities in folk- 
lore.’ She divides the dreams into three principal classes: (1) 
adversity and prosperity dreams, (2) dreams containing symbolic 
images, and (3) dreams in which living or dead persons appear to 
the dreamer. In discussing each group Miss Kelchner tries to deal 
with the dreams in chronological order and to show the difference 
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between purely pagan conceptions and later Christian influences. 
She then compares the dreams of Norse literature with the dreams 
of Norse folklore. Many interesting and original conjectures and 
ideas are set forth. The appendix, which makes up nearly half the 
book, contains the original Icelandic text with translation of a 
selection of the dreams. For this collection of texts of dreams to- 
gether with translations all interested in Norse or in dreams should 
be very grateful. The bibliography at the end is inclusive. Just 
why, however, Miss Kelchner used for reference the Funk and 
Wagnall Standard Dictionary of the English Language instead of 
the large Oxford dictionary is difficult to understand. Then, too, 
one might expect to find Zoéga’s Old Icelandic Dictionary listed 
among the dictionaries. 

The most disappointing thing about Miss Kelchner’s work is 
its brevity. For this shortcoming she may not have been respon- 
sible, but there is so much more that might have been said concern- 
ing Old Norse dreams that it seems a pity that Miss Kelchner has 
not treated her subject more fully. No discussion of dreams is 
complete without consideration of the language used in dreams and 
in speaking of dreams. Causes of dreams, the kind of dreamers, 
the time and place of dreams, the part which dreams play in the 
works in which they appear, and questions of belief in dreams could 
all have been profitably discussed. A complete list of dreams, even 
without texts and translations, would also have been desirable. 
Perhaps omission of the folklore material and more analysis of the 
Old Norse dreams themselves might have been advisable. 

What Miss Kelchner has done, however, she has done very well. 
Although this fully documented book, with its compact and ab- 
stract style, is not one for an idle hour, it is one in which scholars 
will delight. Miss Kelchner has made a distinct contribution to 
scholarship. 

Epwarp C, EHRENSPERGER 

University of South Dakota 





Saga Eirtks Magnissonar. Eftir Dr. SterAN Ernarsson. Reykjavik, 
{safoldarprentsmidja, 1933. xi -+ 351 pp., 7 portrs. 


Dr. Stefan Einarsson some time ago published in English an 
article on that phase of the activity of Hirikr Magnusson, his kins- 
man, which is best known to the English speaking peoples, his 
collaboration with William Morris in translating Old Icelandic 
literature. This, however, was only a comparatively small part of 
a long lifework in various fields. Magnusson was a gifted, energetic 
man with a strong will and still stronger sympathies and dislikes, 
and with many and varied interests. He became one of the most 
prominent of his contemporary countrymen at home and abroad. 
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It was therefore a happy thought of Dr. Einarsson to present us 
with a full-length portrait of him on the centenary of his birth. 

Magnusson was born in Iceland, trained there for the ministry, 
and had actually been appointed to a living there when a chance 
led to his going abroad, where he lived for the rest of his life. He 
was sent to London in 1862 to supervise the printing of the New 
Testament in Icelandic for the British Bible Society, and this led 
afterwards to one temporary position after another until he obtained 
a librarianship in the Cambridge University Library which he held 
until his retirement in 1909, a few years before his death which 
occurred in 1913 shortly before his eightieth birthday. He became 
early acquainted with George E. J. Powell, a wealthy Welshman, 
and together with him made his first translation into English of 
Jén Arnason’s Icelandic Legends. It was not until 1869 that his 
collaboration with Morris began, and it continued for a quarter of 
a century, until Morris’ death in 1896; Magnusson several years 
later finished alone the last volume of their Saga Library. He had 
other irons in the fire, made translations from the English into 
Icelandic, edited old texts, and wrote several articles on textual 
criticism, especially with regard to the Poetic Edda. His con- 
tributions there were always noteworthy, and sometimes very good. 
We get a good account of all this literary activity in the biography. 
Magnisson, however, was not the only Icelandic scholar in Eng- 
land at that time; there was also Gudbrandur Vigftisson at Oxford, 
and these two early crossed swords, and they finally became bitter 
enemies. Their unfortunate controversies Dr. Einarsson describes 
in an impartial and fair manner, showing that they were so different 
in temperament and opinions that a clash between them was in- 
evitable. Though the part dealing with Magniusson’s literary activi- 
ties brings much that is new, those portions of the biography which 
tell about his work in other fields are even more revealing. He 
constantly busied himself with the affairs of his native land, advo- 
cating innovations and changes in education, politics, and almost 
everywhere else, and he was one of the staunchest supporters and 
closest friends of Jén Sigurdsson, the Icelandic statesman and 
scholar. Dr. Einarsson has had at his disposal Magniusson’s corre- 
spondence and, besides, painstakingly consulted other written and 
printed sources, so that the biography adds much to our knowledge 
of the history of that period. His presentation is lucid and very 
readable, giving a good portrait of the subject of the biography, 
and at the same time showing fairness to those with whom Mag- 
nusson quarreled, and they were quite a few. Appended are, in 
accordance with good Icelandic tradition, the genealogies of 
Magnusson and his wife, who was quite a character, and at the end 
there is a bibliography of his numerous writings. 


HALLDOR HERMANNSSON 
Cornell University 
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Studien zum Altenglischen Computus. Von HEINRICH HENEL. 
Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1934. Pp. ix+ 95. (Beitrage zur Eng- 
lischen Philologie, Heft xxv1.) 


From the beginning of the seventh century, the dating of the 
movable feasts of the church calendar was a matter of great concern 
to English ecclesiastical authorities. This was partly owing to the 
fact that when the Roman missionaries arrived in Britain, they 
found the Celtic priests employing a method of reckoning the Easter 
date different from that used in Rome, with the result that in 
certain years the Irish and Welsh churches celebrated Easter a week 
earlier than their English neighbors. The discrepancy lasted 
throughout the seventh century, until gradually the Celts accepted 
the Roman reckoning. Wilfrid, Aldelm, and Bede spent much of 
their energy in arguing for the Roman computation; and it is 
probably safe to say that aside from the study of biblical and 
patristic texts, these early scholars looked upon ecclesiastical chron- 
ology as the most important department of learning for a cleric. 
Nor did the tradition die out during the troubled centuries that 
followed. Learned preoccupation with solar and lunar cycles, con- 
currents, epacts, bissextile years, and all the other chronological 
esoterica lasted right down to Atlfric’s day, for the latter specifies 
that the gerim (Lat. computus) should be part of the equipment 
of every priest. 

In the work at hand, Professor Henel has sought to widen our 
knowledge of this branch of Old English learning. His opening 
section takes up the concept of gerim, and makes clear that the 
term meant, not a definite book or treatise, but the whole body of 
chronological knowledge necessary to fix the dates of the movable 
feasts. Thereafter he moves in upon his problem from two sides. 
After demonstrating that Byrhtferth’s Manual is mainly a teacher’s 
commentary on the gerim, he analyzes this treatise paragraph by 
paragraph and thus builds up a picture of the gerim-text that the 
lecturer had lying before him. Then he fills in the outline by 
arranging and presenting extracts from a number of eleventh- 
century manuscripts which contain computus materials; this 
chapter, the longest in the book, is particularly valuable, since many 
of the manuscripts have not been printed before. In a closing 
section, the author prints as a Prose Menologium fol. 991 of MS. 
Harley 3271 (with a collation of MS. CCCC 422, p. 48), and com- 
pares it with the Verse Menologium of MS. Tiberius B. I. (ed. 
Imelmann, Berlin, 1902) and with the gerim-texts presented earlier. 
The volume concludes with an Appendix containing notes on nine- 
teen Old English words hitherto unrecorded in their gerim mean- 
ings, and an index of the manuscripts used in the study. 

The above survey gives no hint of the many interesting byways 
explored by Professor Henel in his text and notes. In order to 
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substantiate his conclusions, he has often had to set right the errors 
and oversights of his predecessors in the field. An outstanding in- 
stance is his deft reconstruction of the text of Byrhtferth’s Manual ; 
he demonstrates beyond question that what editors of Byrhtferth 
have always regarded as a hopelessly muddled and lacuna-filled text 
moves along intelligibly and coherently if two large sections in the 
middle are transposed. Significant also are Henel’s observations on 
the age and relationships of the various manuscripts containing the 
gerim; there seems no doubt that these matters can be determined 
within closer limits than heretofore if we employ the criteria 
afforded by the gerim portions. 

Professor Henel has added a valuable new weapon to the armory 
of Old English scholarship, a weapon whose usefulness will grow as 
we learn more about the intellectual life of pre-Norman England. 
It is to be hoped that he will continue his investigations beyond the 
bounds of the present study, for no one else to-day seems so well- 
equipped to complete a definitive work on Old English Zettrechnung. 


PUTNAM FENNELL JONES 
University of Pittsburgh 





The Origins of Jansenism. By Nicet ABERCROMBIE. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford Press], 1935. Pp. xii 
+ 341. $5.00. (Oxford Studies.) 

The Revival of Pascal, a Study of His Relation to Modern French 
Thought. By Dororuy Margaret Eastwoop. Ibid., 1936. 
Pp. xii + 212. $4.50. (Oxford Studies.) 


Mr. Abercrombie devotes the first half of his book to discussions 
of predestination, free will, grace, etc., by Saint Augustine and his 
opponents, by Aquinas, Baius, the Jesuits, and Jansen; the second 
half to the history of Port-Royal and of French Jansenism in the 
seventeenth century. Although very little is said about Pascal and 
Racine, the work will, for their sakes, interest students of the 
period who may have difficulty in finding elsewhere similar material 
presented so succinctly. Mr. A. seems, however, in Part 1, to be 
addressing theologians rather than laymen, for he indulges freely 
in scholastic terms, wnicity, salvific, attrition, tutiorist, etc., two of 
which, peccaminosity and philosophoumenon (pp. 141, 158), are 
not in the Ozford Dictionary. It is to be hoped that these two 
contributions to our language will be duly recorded, although, after 
encountering a certain number of unfamiliar terms, the reader 
feels sympathy with the pope quoted by Mr. A. (p. 229) as remark- 
ing to a Jansenist agent, “ Non ho mai studiato in Theologia.” 
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The writer’s manner becomes simpler when he emerges from Part 
I, but he hardly does justice to the human drama that lies behind 
Part 11. This may be because he feels that it is superfluous to in- 
sist upon it after Sainte-Beuve, Bremond, and others, but he shows 
little sympathy for Pascal, remarking (p. 252) that the latter had 
no knowledge of the principles of casuistry, and for the heroic nuns, 
though he admits their courage in defying three popes and three 
rulers of France.* 

Mr. A.’s neglect of Pascal is more than compensated for by Miss 
Eastwood’s glowing admiration for him. This may be due to the 
fact that the former thinks only of the Provinciales, while the 
latter is primarily concerned with the Pensées. After a brief account 
of their eclipse during the third quarter of the nineteenth century, 
she discusses their fortunes down to 1923, finding, not only revival 
of interest in Pascal, but the greatest admiration for him. His 
affinities to Bergson, Georges Sorel, and others are indicated and 
his influence shown on several philosophic or religious writers. 
Warm sympathy both with Pascal and with his modern admirers 
and a decided gift of expression characterize her book, which must 
certainly be considered a remarkable achievement when one learns 
that Miss Eastwood was crippled from early childhood, “ spent most 
of the years from four to fourteen lying on her back,” and carried 
on her studies despite constant physical pain. She died in 1934, 
before her MS was altogether ready for the press. 


H. C. LANCASTER 





Die religidse Entwicklung von Karl Philipp Moritz auf Grund 
seiner autobiographischen Schriften. Studien zum ‘ Reiser’ 
und ‘ Hartknopf.’ Von Dr. Ropert Minper. Neue Forschung. 
Arbeiten zur Geistesgeschichte der germanischen und roma- 
nischen Volker, Heft 28. Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt, 
1936. Pp. 280. 


Dr. Robert Minder, the author of this important study on Karl 
Philipp Moritz, which was undertaken at the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor J. Rouge of Paris, is a former student of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure and agrégé of the University of Strasbourg, from which 
institution he holds the docteur és lettres. He is now teaching at 
the University of Nancy. Simultaneously with the work under re- 
view he has published his Strasbourg doctoral thesis, Un Poéte 
Romantique Allemand: Ludwig Tveck, a 500-page analytical study 


1He confuses (p. 244) Nicole’s father, Jean, with Claude Nicole, “le 
président Nicole,” who translated Horace, Catullus, and Ovid; cf. Sainte- 
Beuve, Port-Royal (ed. 1860), Iv, 303, and the catalogue of the Bibliothéque 
nationale, 
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of Tieck, the man, and his writings from various points of view. 
The present reviewer hopes to be able to notice this last-mentioned 
work separately at an early date. Suffice it to say here that with 
these two painstaking studies Dr. Minder has immediately taken 
rank among the most able and promising younger scholars in the 
field of German literature of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. We make this statement without any qualifica- 
tion whatever, for Dr. Minder happily combines excellent training, 
wide reading, sound judgment and discrimination, and a style (in 
both French and German) which reveals at once the best qualities 
of both nations. He vies with the German expounders of “ Geistes- 
geschichte ” on their own ground, but with a clarity and perspicuity 
native only to the French temperament. 

The purpose of the monograph, in brief, is to show how the 
religious mysticism of Moritz was transformed into esthetic mysti- 
cism after he had passed through the school of Rationalism, but 
that he always remained positively indebted to the quietism of 
Mme Guyon. Incidentally the significant réle of Hartknopf, as a 
symbolic-romantic counterpart to the “ psychological ” novel Reiser 
(which began as a pietistic diary), is stressed. 

In cursory summaries the author reviews the present status of 
research into Moritz and into pietism (formerly a much-neglected 
subject) and separatism. Then he analyses Anton Reiser and finds 
the psychological basis of the religious experiences which gave rise 
to the novel in Moritz’s mind. This basis is rooted in quietism, 
pietism and mysticism. 

Since quietism came into Germany through the works of Mme 
Guyon, those writings of hers which find mention in Retser are 
studied particularly, above all the Geistreiche Diskurse wber ver- 
schiedene Materien and Kurzes und sehr leichtes Mittel, das innere 
Gebet zu verrichten. Then the dualism of Reiser-Moritz, conditioned 
by pietism and arising out of the clash between “ restriction ” and 
“expansion,” is taken up. 

After pietism is clearly distinguished from quietism, Moritz’s 
mother and the artisan circles of his youth are considered as repre- 
sentatives of pietism. The influences of the Church, as reflected in 
Reiser’s confirmation, are also studied. The gradual transition to 
Rationalism is illustrated by free-masonry, which is termed a 
secularized form of the “ praxis pietatis.” 

Coming now to mysticism, the author investigates its relation to 
pietism and counts up the not inconsiderable mystic elements in 
Reiser. Then he turns to the no less mystic Hartknopf, which, as 
we have already suggested, he considers a sort of continuation of, 
and counterpart to, Reiser. Undoubtedly, as he shows, Moritz’s 
doctrine of art had marked religious ramifications and, since he is 
a forerunner of Romanticism, important lines of connection run 
between the quietism of Mme Guyon and the ideal of the “ esthetic 
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man” which was developed by Moritz as well as the Classicists and 
Romanticists. 

When in 1928 the reviewer made an earnest plea that Moritz be 
given a reconsideration and be taken out of the pigeon-hole of 
Rationalism and placed among the important forerunners of 
Romanticism (Germanic Review, 111, 4), his entreaty was, it seems, 
not heeded by all. He is therefore pleased to find Dr. Minder writ- 
ing sentences like these: “ Jedenfalls stand er der romantischen 
Generation so nahe wie Goethe selbst” (252), or this: “ Dieser 
Begriff des ‘ Sichgehenlassens’ deutet auf die tiefste Verwandt- 
schaft Moritzens mit den Romantikern hin ” (253), or finally this: 
“So steht der Quietismus—wenigstens als Strukturform, bisweilen 
aber auch geradezu als Lehre—mit seinem Fluch und Segen am 
Anfang wie am Ende der romantischen Bewegung ” (256). 

Twenty pages of notes, mostly of a bibliographical nature, and an 
index conclude this valuable study of some important spiritual 
phases of the inchoate German Movement. No one interested in 
the rise of German Classicism and Romanticism can well afford to 
overlook it. The author, of course, had the advantage of access 
not only to the well-known literature of the subject, but also to a 
mass of material not to be found in any American library. He 
also had the benefit of the advice and criticism of such men as 
Rouge, Vermeil, von Grolman and Unger. 


Epwin H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 





The Early Middle Class Drama (1696-1774). By Frep O. Notre. 
Lancaster, Pa.: 1935. Pp. v-+ 213. $2.00 (New York Uni- 
versity, Ottendorfer Memorial series of Germanic Monographs 
No. 19). 


At first glance the plain title of this study seems unpretentious, 
on second thought it seems intrepid. A critical period of confusing 
cross-currents forms the background of the examination. The most 
characteristic literary product of the age is taken in hand and with 
no nationalistic restrictions, for a study of the middle-class drama 
in England, France, or Germany alone would be a meaningless 
fragment. The precise termini are justified thus: 


1696 . . . marks the appearance of Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift, which is 
generally considered the first “sentimental comedy.” In 1774 Ramler, in 
the fourth edition of his translation of Batteux’s Cours de Belles-Lettres 
ou Principes de la littérature, presented a series of arguments for and 
against bourgeois tragedy. Ramler’s discussion comprises practically all 
the contentions which for years had been raised in defense or in condemna- 
tion of the new dramatic genre, and affords a convenient occasion for a 
retrospective summary. 
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Perhaps a more impressive reason could have been assigned for 
approximately the same final date. As the author later shows, 
Ramler’s summary is in many respects shallow and ill-considered, 
and the title therefore ends in an anticlimax. This is a matter of 
little consequence. The dates 1696-1774 immediately suggest a 
well defined age, the period of the “ Aufklarung.” 

But then a tentative objection intrudes: In Germany the middle 
class drama was not only an affair of the “ Aufklarung ” but also of 
the “Sturm und Drang” with Lenz’s Hofmeister (1774) and 
Soldaten (1776) and Wagner’s Kindermérderin (1776). Thus 
the title warns us in advance that the final development of the mid- 
dle class drama in Germany is not to be taken into consideration, 
and as a matter of fact the existence of these plays is not even recog- 
nized, although passing reference is made to Schiller’s Kabale und 
Liebe (1784) on a suitable occasion in the concluding chapter. We 
console ourselves with the reflection that the dates in the title at 
least include Minna von Barnhelm and Emilia Galotti, but here we 
are doomed to disappointment. Minna von Barnhelm receives 
passing mention in two footnotes, Emilia Galott: no mention at 
all. From first to last the onus is placed upon Miss Sara Sampson, 
which is accepted as the norm of the German middle class tragedy. 
An index to the work would show more references to this play than 
to all other German dramas taken together. Needless to say, this 
one-sided treatment affects the conclusions. Of Minna von Barn- 
helm and of Emilia Galotti at least one cannot say that they are 
dramas without a crest (p. 210), nor can one condemn the taste of 
the audiences (see below) which acclaimed these plays. 

All things considered, it would have been better if the author had 
called his work The theory of the middle class drama 1696-1774. 
The best complement of Nolte’s work is perhaps Kettner’s Lessings 
Dramen im Lichte threr und unserer Zeit (1904). Kettner takes 
his stand on Lessing’s dramas and turns retrospectively toward their 
predecessors with relatively little regard for theory. Nolte proceeds 
somewhat theoretically and leads us toward but not completely up 
to the climax. 

Nolte’s first task is to describe the “Aufklirung ” and his charac- 
terization is more discriminating than many of its predecessors. 
More superficial observers have been content to say that it was the 
age of reason, that it was an optimistic age which believed in the 
greatness of man, and that it was a philosophic age, but Nolte 
points out that the previous century was definitely the age of pure 


1It is unfortunate that the book has no index; a hasty and unreliable 
count made by the reviewer revealed the fact that the French plays were 
most frequently referred to. Plays by Beaumarchais, Destouches, Diderot, 
Mme de Graffigny, Landois, Mercier, Nivelle de la Chaussée and Voltaire ap- 
peared, but none by Marivaux. England was represented by Cibber, Steele, 
and Victor, but chiefly by Lillo and Moore. Germany was represented by 
Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson alone except as indicated in the text above. 
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reason. “ Descartes and Spinoza in philosophy, Racine and Boileau 
in literature—belong to the seventeenth century.” The term reason 
is too often loosely used. ‘“ Pascal is never more rational than when 
he condemns reason; Diderot is never more sentimental than when 
he exalts it.” (The first chapter is full of such discriminating 
comments as this.) Instead one should say that the eighteenth cen- 
tury is the age of intellectual inquiry. Again it was the Renais- 
sance that believed in man and glorified him in art and poetry. 
The “ Aufklarung ” did not exclaim: “ What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason! how infinite in faculty!” Rather it con- 
tended that man was a creature of possibilities, and by dint of 
patient work something noble might be made of him. And finally 
the “Aufklirung ” was not the age of pure philosophy, but rather 
of popularized and applied philosophy. The characteristic names 
are Shaftesbury, Voltaire, Burke, Mendelssohn, and Pope. 

If the following chapters are less brilliant than the first, they are 
not less meritorious. The author presents a résumé of the vast 
controversial literature of the period and arranges it in a clear and 
pleasing form. A summary of the summary is impossible here for 
the author has already reduced it to the smallest possible compass. 
We note however one or two points in which he comes to conclusions 
quite different from those of his predecessors. He minimizes the 
differences between “ biirgerliche Tragédie” and “comédie lar- 
moyante ” and does not agree with Lessing’s passing thought (Lach- 
mann-Muncker VI 7) that both arose from the peculiar tempera- 
ment of the English and French respectively. In opposition to this 
idea he points out that England was the birth place of the new 
comedy as well as the new tragedy. “ Steele’s last comedy of sensi- 
bility antedates Destouches’ Le Philosophe marvé by five years and 
Nivelle de la Chaussée’s Le Prejugé a la mode by fourteen.” This 
must be granted, but it still seems to be true that sentimental 
comedy throve better on the French stage than it did on the English 
and that domestic tragedy did not thrive at all on the French stage. 
Significant are Saurin’s happy ending to Moore’s Gamester (Bever- 
ley) and Mercier’s similar treatment of Lillo’s London Merchant 
(Jenneval ow le Barnevelt frangais); also the fact that Nolte 
stresses: “Diderot, the most confirmed apostle of the tragédie 
domestique, never wrote a play with a tragic conclusion.” The 
reviewer at any rate persists in believing that something in the 
nature of the British public, combined with its relatively greater 
advance toward political and social independence, contributed to 
this difference of development. 

Literary historians have taken pleasure in discovering early fore- 
runners of the middle class drama. Hettner proposed for this dis- 
tinction Arden of Feversham, A Yorkshire tragedy, The London 
Prodigal, Romeo and Juliet, Othello, Timon of Athens, King Lear, 
and Calderon’s #1 Alcalde de Zalamea. Nolte easily disposes of the 
assumption that these belong in the same category as the eighteenth 
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century plays. Nearer in spirit to the middle class drama, he says, 
are two plays of Haywood, The English Traveller and A Woman 
Killed with Kindness. Despite his intent he almost succeeds in 
convincing the reader that these plays were actual forerunners of 
the later drama of sensibility. 

The résumé of the theory of the middle class drama naturally 
makes up the greater part of the study. The dramas themselves, 
their content and character, are touched upon only where concrete 
examples are needed to clarify the concepts. It would be a laborious 
task for any individual merely to assemble the significant essays of 
Aristotie, Hurd, Corneille, Diderot, Lessing and a score of others 
dealing with the subject. To compare their ideas and weigh the 
value of their arguments would require weeks of often painful toil. 
One can read Nolte’s digest in a few pleasant hours and conclude 
with the feeling that no important aspect has been overlooked and 
one closes the book with a due sense of gratitude to the author. 

Nolte is not content, however, with the bare reproduction of the 
ideas. At the conclusion he offers a well considered evaluation of the 
arguments for and against the new type of drama. It is interesting 
to note that he regards practically no argument pro or con of the 
eighteenth century as valid. The commonest defense of middle 
class tragedy is that it appeals more strongly to a middle class 
audience, which is more affected by disasters that threaten itself. 
This assertion is not borne out by experience. Nolte says: “ When 
Ramler contends that Moore’s Gamester and Lessing’s Miss Sara 
Sampson have been more effective in the theatre than any play by 
Corneille or Racine, he is not demonstrating the relative merits of 
the plays involved, but is merely attesting to a lack of judgment 
and taste on the part of the audience.” We have sympathy with 
King Lear or George Barnwell, not because of their rank or their 
low degree, but in the measure in which their characters are 
plausibly, humanly, and artistically presented. 

The “ Fallhdhe ” argument in favor of heroic tragedy fares no 
better in the light of experience. Reason should tell us that the 
downfall of the mighty is more tragic because the descent is greater, 
but the misfortunes of Juliet nevertheless affect us as deeply as those 
of Cleopatra. The proponents of heroic tragedy argue further that 
the fall of kings should move us more deeply because masses of 
humanity of our own kind are involved in the fall. Yet we receive 
calmly the information that there is something rotten in the state 
of Denmark and even the poet does not let the item divert attention 
from his hero. In Antony and Cleopatra, to be sure, the importance 
of the outcome for many people and indirectly for ourselves is 
stressed but still our interest in the characters submerges even here 
our interest in ourselves. It cannot be maintained that Antony and 
Cleopatra is a greater play than Hamlet merely on account of the 
greater public issues involved. “In comparison with the fate of 
resplendent heroes, not only thrones and courts but nations them- 


5 
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selves dwindle. ‘ Vides quanto facilius sit totam gentem quam 
unum virum vincere.’ ” 

Was the popularity of the middle class drama then without basis? 
Not entirely. In reality the author says, the plays were poorer 
than the masterpieces of Corneille, Racine, and Moliére, but on the 
other hand they were better than the eighteenth century imitations 
of the seventeenth century classics. The one strong argument that 
the proponents of the middle class drama should have made, Nolte 
concludes, is one that they never made. They should not have said: 
“write middle class plays because your public can appreciate these 
more fully.” They should have said: “ write middle class plays 
because you belong to the middle class and you can write more 
artistically, effectively, plausibly, and movingly about the affairs of 
life you are familiar with.” 


LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE 
University of California 





The Meaning of “ The Witch of Atlas.” By Cart Graso. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. x + 
158. $2.50. 


Mr. Grabo’s new book like his earlier, A Newton Among Poets, 
performs a service to Shelley scholarship in its emphasis upon the 
erudition and depth of thought which characterizes the greater 
part of the poet’s work. The study is praiseworthy also for its 
general interpretation of The Witch of Atlas: in considering it a 
“fantasy upon themes” which run through Shelley’s work, in 
calling attention to the many-sided character of the Witch herself, 
in its painstaking reconstruction of the mythology which lies be- 
hind the poem. 

However, the evidence set forth and the conclusions implied by 
the main body of Mr. Grabo’s work leave much to be desired. The 
chief weakness of the study—which is more dogmatic and sweep- 
ing in its assertions than the earlier volume—is its lack of founda- 
tion on external evidence, a drawback which the author himself 
does not fail to note. Ingenious and fertile in suggestion as the 
parallels set forth often seem, they fail to satisfy. We know, after 
all, a great deal about Shelley. There is a mass of correspondence, 
a considerable body of self-revealing prose, biographic accounts 
from people who knew him intimately. It seems only reasonable 
to suppose that somewhere in this wealth of material there would 
be reference to Shelley’s later interest in science and to that type 
of occult, late-eighteenth century Neo-Platonism which Mr. Grabo 
confidently asserts Shelley must have read “ for years ” (p. 111). 

In answer to the first assumption of the author—that Shelley’s 
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boyhood interest in science persisted in his later reading—there is 
further discouraging negative evidence. Mary Shelley, who was 
certainly in a position to know the facts and who is a thoroughly 
reliable biographer, writes in her Preface to the posthumous poems 
of 1824, “ He was an elegant scholar and a profound metaphysi- 
cian; without possessing much scientific knowledge, he was un- 
rivalled in the justness and extent of his observations on natural 
objects.” Mr. Grabo likewise ignores the possibility that much of 
this seemingly scientific material may be mere richness of vocabu- 
lary, a brilliant use of remainders of an earlier interest in science, 
but not fraught with weighty scientific import. 

Much of the interpretation of “scientific” symbol is arbitrary 
and strained. For instance, “liquid love ” (Witch, xxxv) is identi- 
fied with electricity (p. 56). Such a statement cannot be sup- 
ported by the lines which follow. The passage is clearly a remi- 
niscence of Agathon’s speech in the Symposium, 196, 197, one well- 
beloved by Shelley, which he rendered, “ Love ... is... liquid 

. . if he were otherwise, he could not . . . secretly flow out and 
into every soul.” Love sings “ divinest harmony . . . to all things 
which live and are.” 

Few scholars would deny the predominance of Neo-Platonic ele- 
ments in Shelley’s metaphysics and aesthetics; few would doubt 
Mr. Grabo’s general analysis of this belief in Shelley’s Witch. But 
the author has not given full attention to the possible multiple 
sources of the poet’s Neo-Platonism, to the protean character of 
Platonism in general. One cannot assent with readiness to the 
implication that this body of ideas comes to Shelley largely through 
the medium of the writings of Thomas Taylor and Cudworth. 
Again there is much direct evidence which casts serious doubt on 
such an assumption. For example, Shelley considers that Adonais 
owes something to Faust (letter to J. and M. Gisborne of July 13, 
1821). Certainly, the Neo-Platonic implications of the Earth- 
Spirit’s speech in Part I, Act 1, seem echoed in stanza liv of the 
elegy. Then, too, a great part of Shelley’s mature philosophic 
thought has its roots in Berkeley and Drummond, of whom the 
poet frequently speaks with warmth. A few examples from Mr. 
Grabo’s text will further illustrate the point. The idea “God... 
is alone the fountain and original of all things ” (p. 26) is assigned 
to Cudworth, but is one which all Neo-Platonic philosophers hold | 
in common. Again Cudworth is cited as the source of the idea 
“Time is but an image of that unmade duration, which we call 
eternity ” (p. 50)—a notion which has its source in the Timaeus, 
37, a dialogue which we know Shelley read. 

The emphasis on science and Neo-Platonism in Shelley gives an 
over-balanced impression which the author probably does not in- 
tend. He says nothing of important literary sources of the poem— 
of Herodotus, of Spenser—he ignores the influence of art, particu- 
larly statuary, upon the images. He depicts Shelley as the author 
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of a scientific and occult enigma when it was one of Shelley’s ideals 
of poetry that “every expression in a poem ought to be in itself 
an intelligible picture ” (To T. Medwin, April 16, 1820). 

There are many admirable things in the volume which cannot 
be discussed here. Its value would be enhanced if the author had 
first, separated Neo-Platonic from Platonic elements in Shelley’s 
thought; second, made a more exhaustive study of the possible 
sources of these ideas rather than an arbitrary assignment of 
source ; third, distinguished more carefully between what is certain, 
what is fairly certain, and what is conceivably possible; fourth, not 
gone so far afield to explain things which can be more simply and 
convincingly accounted for in another manner. 


ADELE B. BALLMAN 
Baltimore 





Shelley et la France. Lyrisme anglais et lyrisme frangais au XI X° 
siécle. Par Henri Peyre. Le Caire: Barbey, 1935. Pp. 509. 


To see an English poet through not unsympathetic foreign eyes 
is always an interesting and valuable adventure. But to see such a 
poet as Shelley through French eyes is particularly fascinating. 
What have French critics and poets, with their flair for clear rea- 
son, made of the English poet whom many of his countrymen have 
praised for subtlety of emotion and music but blamed for a lack of 
thought? The answer is found in the leisurely pages of this many- 
sided work by the well-known Professor of French Literature in 
the University of Egypt. 

M. Peyre’s purpose is far more than that of collecting and an- 
alyzing French criticisms of Shelley’s poetry. He has also at- 
tempted to compare and contrast the movements of French lyrism 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries with what he deems the 
distinguishing qualities of Shelley’s poetry. This approach, while 
it necessarily involves many negative results, and results in a bulky 
work, nevertheless makes for a most valuable comparative study. 
If the author is reproached for devoting too many pages to negative 
results and to an unnecessary review of the French lyric of the 
period, he may take comfort in realizing how helpful and accept- 
able his study is to the serious student of Shelley. 

The author’s study of French romanticism from 1820 to 1843 
reveals but little French interest in Shelley. But the rise of the 
French lyric during this period culminates in a metaphysical and 
symbolist movement similar to an earlier achievement in the lyrism 
of the English romantic school. The most significant work in this 
English revival of poetic thoughtfulness was the poetized philo- 
sophical idealism of Shelley. Therefore it was natural that the 
French symbolists, in their attempt to restore wealth of meaning to 
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French poetry, should turn for support and inspiration to the Eng- 
lish school, and particularly to Shelley, their great predecessor. 
Henceforward his name was inseparable in France from the notion 
of poetry great in thought as well as treatment. This comparative 
study of Shelley and the French symbolists is an outstanding con- 
tribution. From 1895 to the present, appreciation of Shelley, we 
are told, has steadily increased among French critics, literary his- 
torians, and poets. The point of contact is found in Shelley’s pre- 
éminent power to incorporate profound abstract ideas in sensuous 
imagery and suggestive verbal music. The contact itself consists 
not so much in any large obvious indebtedness of French poetry to 
Shelley, as in a similar development in French poetry under the 
hands of poets who have known, appreciated, and assimilated the 
work of their English forerunner. Therefore this French student 
and critic believes that today Shelley is more easily and thoroughly 
understood by the French than by the English man-of-letters ! 


BENJAMIN P. Kurtz 
University of California 





The Literary Career of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges. By Mary 
KATHERINE WoopwortH. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1935. Pp. 
192. 108/64. 


Dr. Woodworth’s study shows again that a book of value and even 
interest can be done on a man whose own works, on the whole, had 
no such qualities. A voluminous writer for virtually the duration 
of his long life, Brydges toiled after literary distinction even more 
diligently than he attempted to establish his claim to the Chandos 
barony. He practised with ardor and an occasional—but how occa- 
sional !—felicity in heraldry and genealogy, in the local anti- 
quarianism so dear to the Gentleman’s Magazine, in the production 
of periodicals, in bibliography and autobiography, in criticism, in 
economic and political speculation, in the prose essay, in sentimental 
verse and in the sentimental novel. He corresponded with or knew 
Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, Hayley, Bloomfield and Edward Quil- 
linan, printed some forty volumes at his private press, collected a 
library and was an M. P., a baronet and an original member of the 
Roxburghe Club. But it was all no use. Labor as he would at what 
Miss Anna Seward called “ authorism,” the only distinction—and 
that qualified—that he can be thought of as achieving lies in the 
fields of bibliography and genealogy. Except, perhaps, in the im- 
pressive bulk of his unpublished works; for there must be few men 
me letters who have two thousand manuscript sonnets in the British 

useum. 
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Dr. Woodworth is candid about Brydges’ essential unimportance 
as a person. Her point in making this study of him—apart from 
satisfying a requirement for the doctorate—is, bluntly, that he was 
so manifold, energetic and conventional in his mediocrity that he 
made himself an interesting “ example of the cultured taste of the 
times,” unusually typical of the gentleman of letters of the Romantic 
Period. From that sensible point of view she surveys his life, 
novels, poetry and criticism. Of the first three little need be said. 
His life was chiefly interesting in, and towards the end almost 
entirely centered on, the prosecution of his claim to be Lord Chandos 
of Sudely and his attempts, at least one of them unscrupulous, to 
be solvent. His novels dealt mostly with “ delicately nurtured aris- 
tocrats ” whose days were spent “in venerating their ancestors and 
in struggling with their susceptible emotions.” In short they were 
fictions such as were written throughout the period by a thousand 
people whom there is no particular reason to remember. They 
concern the so usual, and so tedious, Adelines and Emilys, Le 
Foresters and Fitz Albinis; Jane Austen wrote of one of them that 
she was not disappointed for she had expected nothing better. It 
is typical of Brydges’ unhappy infelicity, if the expression is pos- 
sible, that though closely acquainted with Miss Austen for some 
time, he did not think about her until it was much too late. As 
for the verse, imitative, derivative and conventional, it deals like 
the fiction with romantic sentimentalities, in the poorer taste of 
the day. Almost the best that can be said of it is that here and 
there one can find “ some vestige of poetic expression.” 

Dr. Woodworth’s section dealing with Brydges’ criticism is most 
disappointing, not in her contribution to it but in Brydges’. There 
at least a mind active if patently non-creative, with leisure, interest 
and connections, could have accomplished something. But while 
some of his literary antiquarianism was no doubt of temporary 
value, his criticism was on the whole merely characteristic, and often 
so banal, pompous and rhetorical as to be more characteristic of the 
bad criticism of the day than the mediocre. It was also strangely 
barren, in this account, even in comment on the great and near- 
great of the period whom he knew. 

Dr. Woodworth’s study is marked by intelligence and carefulness— 
. almost the only scholarly virtues that such a subject could demand, 
or encourage. As an account of the Baron Chandos it is perfectly 
adequate; and there is a peculiar necessity that it should be so— 
namely, the great likelihood that there will never be another account 
of the Baron Chandos. A slight suspicion remains that there are 
other figures of the period, still available in great number, who 
would have better rewarded the work of no doubt many months in 
six major libraries of the English-speaking world. Would not a 
search through Mr. Colburn’s Biographical Dictionary of the Living 
Authors have revealed many a man of letters of the Romantic 
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Period who produced something of interest, left some individual 
mark, some record of a thoughtful and independent mind, made 
some impact on the moral, artistic or intellectual temper of the age? 
But this is a question—not reflecting on Dr. Woodworth and her 
study—that is outside the reviewer’s province. 


Forp K. Brown 
St. John’s College 





The Browning Box, or the Life and Works of Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes as reflected in letters by his friends and admirers. 
Edited with an introduction by H. W. Donnzr. London [and 
New York]: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. lxxvi + 190. 
$5.00. 


This book is one of a group of volumes on Beddoes, all from 
the same pen,—the others being The Works of T. L. Beddoes, 
Oxford University Press, 1935, and Thomas Lovell Beddoes; the 
Making of a Poet. The present work portrays Beddoes as seen by his 
friends and throws much new light on the personalities of those 
friends. 

An introduction of some sixty pages discusses Beddoes’ relation- 


ship to four persons or groups of persons. We learn that, contrary 
to what has usually been supposed, Beddoes always remained on 
good terms with his own family. Thereafter, his relationship to 
Barry Cornwall is discussed. More interesting is a new fund of 
information concerning Bourne, the poet’s friend at college, a man 
so strong in his admiration that he pencilled a comment “ glori- 
ous!” opposite a none too witty stage direction in Torrismond and 
who, in a novel, sympathetically depicted Beddoes as one of the 
main characters. Quite equal in interest is the sketch of Kelsall, a 
consistent lover of beauty and himself a minor poet, a friend whose 
constant devotion won Beddoes what frame he eventually achieved. 

The main part of the volume is composed of 141 letters from the 
friends or adherents of Beddoes, throwing light, though sometimes 
remotely, on the poet’s life, death, and posthumous reputation. Only 
6 of these 141 have ever been printed before, though many have 
been drawn upon by the poet’s biographers. They vary much in im- 
portance and interest. The most significant are those from early 
admirers championing his fame, certain ones concerning his death 
(it is shown that he committed suicide by taking poison), and those 
between Browning and Kelsall. These last, in fact, are extremely 
interesting, presenting on the one hand the great poet exuberant 
with spirit and cordiality and, on the other, the elderly champion of 
Beddoes, feeling his strength failing and pathetically glad to hand 
on the torch of his friend’s reputation to a younger man. 
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The title, with its allusion to the box of Beddoes material given 
to Browning, seems unfortunate. The twelve plates depict persons 
or places significant in the poet’s life. Altogether, the volume 
enables us better to understand Beddoes’ eccentric genius and his 
place in literature. 


ALBERT Morton TURNER 
University of Maine 





East Tennessee and Western Virginia Mountain Ballads (The Last 
Stand of American Pioneer Civilization). Edited by CELESTIN 
PIERRE CAMBIAIRE. London: The Mitre Press, n. d. Pp. 
xliv + 179. 


The most casual examination of Professor Cambiaire’s little book 
will reveal that it is the work of an interested amateur and not of 
a specialist in the field either of folk literature or folk music. It 
is a pity that Mr. Cambiaire did not refrain from publication until 
he had familiarized himself with the background and technique of 
folk-song scholarship. His book might then have been a worth 
while contribution instead of a demonstration of how such material 
should not be presented. 

The introduction is ingratiating, but overloaded with superla- 
tives, romantic notions, and typographical errors. His discussion 
of pioneers and early settlements in Tennessee is of considerable 
interest and value, though based upon old authorities. Stressing 
his own special interest, he overemphasizes French influence in the 
Southern mountains. He surely goes too far when he suggests 
that both the habit of hospitality and the fiddle-playing of the 
mountaineer are derived from the French. The fact that pioneer 
traditions are dying out even in the mountains seems not to inter- 
fere with his hope of salvaging American civilization by a return 
of the pioneer spirit. 

The body of Mr. Cambiaire’s book consists of some seventy-two 
miscellaneous ballads and songs and a dozen ballads for dances and 
games. Except for this single distinction, there is no fathomable 
order or grouping of the pieces: Child ballads are sprinkled about 
among broadside material and native American songs of very recent 
vintage. The author is completely silent as to his technique as a 
collector, and only a few sources of the ballads are named. There 
are no tunes; and even the texts are unreliable, for the author 
admits (p. 124 n.) that “in some ballads and songs like, for in- 
stance, this one, the writer had to supply verses, and even stanzas, 
as the mountaineers remember, at times, only parts of the old 
poems.” From this and many other evidences it is clear that the 
author is either not aware of the nature of folk tradition or not 
interested in the scientific study of it. There is no suggestion that 
he has heard of any other worker in the field, either Percy and 
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Scott, whose tradition in some degree he follows in taking liberties 
with his material, or Child and Sharp and others, whose now more 
respected tradition of scholarly accuracy and respect for the folk 
element he largely ignores. 

Part III consists of twenty-five poems by Mr. Cambiaire himself. 
It is hard to see why their author should have felt impelled to pub- 
lish them, even as a modest but irrelevant addendum to his book of 
ballads. 


ARTHUR KYLE Davis, JR. 
University of Virginia 





The Beginning of Systematic Bibliography. By THEODORE BESTER- 
MAN. London [and New York]: Oxford University Press, 
1935. Pp. xii+ 81. $7.00. 


This is the third of six beautifully made “ Oxford Books on Bibli- 
ography ” now in hand. It is a dreary work, constructed out of the 
careful rakings from a long-neglected field, compiled from com- 
pilations which were, by the author’s showing, sometimes of no use 
to anybody except the original compiler. However, Mr. Besterman 
has an observant eye and a receptive imagination, and he has sowed 
his field generously with seeds of thought that are waiting to be 


cultivated by anyone who choses to dig about them. 

Bibliography has of late become a “ Key-Industry ” for teachers 
of advanced English. With it, a few highly-expert technicians, 
following the lead of Alfred W. Pollard—McKerrow, Greg, and 
Dover Wilson in the fore—have unlocked the heart of several mys- 
teries that had withstood all the older bludgeons and battering 
tams of scholarship. Wherefore, Bibliography has become a name 
to conjure with, and every Graduate School has lectures on its 
devious processes. For such a course of instruction, Mr. Bester- 
man’s book furnishes the material for the introductory section. He 
starts off by driving another spike in the outmoded notion that 
most things cultural began with printing, for Galen in the Second 
Century found it necessary to compile a classified bibliography of 
his writings, and the Englishmen’s record goes back to the Vene- 
rable Bede in the year 731 A.D. Two other things Mr. Bester- 
man does that are comforting—he puts a footnote on his first page: 
justifying his adoption of the phrase “systematic bibliography ” 
as a term for the multifarious ramifications from mere lists of 
titles concerning a person, place, or thing; and he combats the 
efforts of contemporary technicians to deprive the compilers of 
mere lists of the right to use the word Bibliography. 

There is further food for thought in this work for those librarians 
who are labouring under the impression that theirs is a profession 
created by the nineteenth-century multiplication of books. Mr. 
Besterman will tell them of classified library catalogues, with 
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abundance of analyticals, in mediaeval times, A typical character 
is Johann Tritheim, who began his career in 1483, bringing to it 
“a true love and knowledge of books, the practical experience of a 
librarian and cataloguer, and something of the inexplicable ardour 
for system, for order, which is so important an ingredient in the 
make-up. . . . With all his faults—vanity, credulity, intolerance— 
he was a true scholar and a true bibliographer.” 


G. P. WINSHIP 


Harvard University 
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Four Icelandic Sagas, Translated with an Introduction and 
Notes by Gwyn Jones. Princeton: Princeton University Press; 
New York, American Scandinavian Foundation, 1935. Pp. ix-+ 
164-++ 2. The Sagas here translated are Hrafnkel Freysgodi’s 
Saga, Thorstein the White’s Saga, The Weaponfirther’s Saga, and 
The Saga of the Men of Keelness. Two of them, the second and 
the fourth, have not appeared in English before, and the other two 
are found in rather inaccessible publications. The first three re- 
late the history of powerful families in the east of Iceland; they 
are all good stories, especially Hrafnkel’s Saga, which by many 
critics is considered to be the finest specimen of a shorter Saga. 
The fourth Saga is very different from the rest; it is frankly unhis- 
torical except as far as the form is concerned. It was designed for 
diversion primarily, and it still is a pleasing story. Like most of 
his predecessors, Mr. Jones has been preoccupied by the problem of 
creating an English style suitable to the Saga. In his own words he 
has “ avoided on the one hand prosiness and latinized vocabulary, 
and on the other hand that extraordinary ‘ precious’ language of 
the fullblooded school that itself seems sometimes to need transla- 
tion.” The result is a fairly literal translation, seldom degenerat- 
ing into flatness but generally retaining the pith and terseness of 
the originals. On the whole the translation is accurate, although 
not quite faultless: I found 18 errors or obscurities in the 73 pages 
(the two first Sagas) I collated with the originals. Among the 
worst I mention that on page 56, where dagmal is wrongly trans- 
lated “ midday”; it should be “ breakfast time,” that is, around 
nine o’clock in the morning, while rismal, “the rising hour” is 
about six in the morning. On page 64 “asking him to get help” 
is a misunderstanding for “asking him to take over the house- 
hold ” (lid = people of the household). Spike-Helgi on page 72 
is called “ fitful and moody ” while we should actually have “ re- 
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sourceful and inventive ” as illustrated by the following tale. Here 
again belli-bragd is translated “ scatter-brained trick,” but the idea 
is better expressed by “a mean trick.” The notes are helpful, and 
the introduction is a very good guide to the ideology of the Sagas, 
as well as to their art of expression. All things considered the 
book reflects credit on its author and is a worthy addition to the 
Saga-Library of the American Scandinavian Foundation. 


STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 





The Letters of John Keats. Second edition, with revisions and 
additional letters. Edited by Maurice Buxton Forman. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. lxx-+ 561. $5.00. 
This work is much more than a reprint, for the two handsome 
volumes published in 1931 * have been carefully revised throughout : 
mistakes corrected, the arrangement improved, the notes of the 
elder Forman distinguished from those of his son, many new facts 
(including an illuminating account of Fanny Brawne) given, more 
of the previously-published letters have been collated with their 
originals, and ten unimportant new ones by Keats as well as several 
by his friends have been added. To crown all, the price has been 
greatly reduced. Notable improvements; a valuable work. 


R. D. H. 





Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. 
Volume xv (1934). Edited for The Modern Humanities Research 
Association by Mary S. SerJEANTSON and LEsLiz N. BroucHTon. 
Cambridge, England: Bowes and Bowes, 1935. Pp. x + 296. 7sh. 
6d. This work, well arranged and admirably printed and bound, 
is indispensable because of its completeness and its accuracy. It 
would, however, be of much greater use if it could be brought out 
more promptly. My own copy, paid for in October, arrived in 
March, so that part of the period covered is two years old when it 
reaches some of its readers and, like yesterday’s fashions, seems 
strangely out of date. 





R. D. H. 


Annals of English Literature, 1475-1925, the principal publica- 
tions of each year together with an alphabetical index of authors 
with their works. [By J. C. GHosH and E. G. WiTHyYcoMBE. ] 
Oxford: Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford University Press], 
1935. Pp. vi + 340. $3.00. A useful reference volume from which 


1See MIN., xtvir (1932), 116-17. 
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much can be learned as to literary movements, the general temper 
of a period, and the books published while an author was writing. 
The work is fuller for English titles and apparently more accurate 
than Ryland’s Chronological Outlines, which has long been out of 
date and out of print, but the plan is otherwise not so good. More 
historical events, more continental titles, and some attention to 
date of writing when this differs considerably from that of publica- 
tion would have greatly increased the value of the Annals, which, 
however, contains much information in compact form. 


BR. D. H. 





The Literary Recollections of Barry Cornwall. With an intro- 
duction and notes by RicHarp W. Armour. Boston: Meador Pub- 
lishing Co., 1936. Pp. 133. $2.00. It was a good idea to select 
these brief comments from Proctor’s Autobiographical Fragment, 
edited in 1877 by Coventry Patmore. The remarks on Hazlitt are 
unusually interesting and leave a distinctly favorable impression,— 
“ No man,” we are told, “ was competent to write upon Hazlitt who 
did not know him personally.” Of Keats we read, “I never en- 
countered a more manly and simple young man.” Proctor knew 
every important literary figure of the “ Romantic Period,” but his 
opinions would carry more weight had they been written during the 
lifetimes of the persons considered, instead of many years later. 


R. D. H. 





Literary Pioneers. Early American Explorers of European 
Culture. By Orte Witi1amM Lone. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. viii + 267. $3.00. There is 
no great historical problem more interesting and important than the 
transmigration of European culture to the United States. American 
historians and students of American literature have hardly begun to 
scratch the surface of this fertile field. Therefore such a book as 
Professor Long’s must be a welcome addition to our knowledge. 
Professor Long has dealt chiefly with American intellectual rela- 
tions with Germany, as indicated in the travels and studies of 
certain Americans of the period before 1860. His pioneers are 
George Ticknor, the first American to get a German doctor’s degree 
and the first serious American student of French and Spanish litera- 
ture; Edward Everett, first American to introduce Goethe to the 
American public; Joseph Green Gogswell, who, from his studies 
abroad, derived an interest in the library problem which led him, as 
librarian at Harvard and as the consultant of John Jacob Astor, 
to make fundamental contributions to the organization and growth 
of two of the most distinguished libraries in America; Bancroft, 
who from his German studies derived an enthusiasm for German 
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literature which he did much to communicate to the American 
literary public; Longfellow, who, despite the restrictions of New 
England moral standards, appreciated and popularized Goethe; and 
Motley, whose intimate German contacts were numerous, and whose 
friendship with Bismarck is so interesting. 

In telling his story Mr. Long is usually interesting. There is 
perhaps a little too much that is episodic; the large points do not 
stand out sufficiently; and the book is far too full of quotations. 
Despite these limitations, however, Mr. Long’s work is itself a piece 
of pioneering, an important and useful contribution in an important 
field. 


DEXTER PERKINS 
The University of Rochester 





The Lyfe of Sir Thomas Moore, knighte. By Wi1tt1AM Roper. 
Edited by Etstz VaucHan Hitcucocx. Early English Text 
Society. London: Milford; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1935. Pp. lii+142-+ 8. $4.00. First published in 1626, almost 
fifty years after the author’s death, Roper’s great biography is 
represented by thirteen MSS, of which no complete collation has 
previously been made. Dr. Hitchcock gives us a critical text which 
comes as near the manuscript of More’s son-in-law as modern 
scholarship can penetrate. She describes and discusses the MSS 
and the previous editions. Her sketch of the life of Roper and the 
historical notes, in which she has profited from Mr. Chambers’s 
research, are discerning and adequate. She has produced a scholarly 
and decidedly readable edition and an excellent example of the 
purely literary service detailed textual work can render. 


RICHARD H. PERKINSON 
Fordham University 





Make it New: Essays. By Ezra Pounp. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1935. Pp. viii + 408. $3.75. Make it New is 
blurbed as a study in Pound and, through him, of the post-war 
period. Pound himself is greatly interested in zeitgeist, the need for 
expanding consciousness, and the notion that an age or author is 
often best studied in minor writers or minor works. Dated by 
previous publication in magazines, separate chapters deal with 
troubadours, Elizabethan minors, early translators of Greek, Henry 
James, Remy de Gourmont, French poets contemporary with 
Pound, and Calvacanti, These chapters are rather loosely illustra- 
tive of themes (the relationship of music to speech, states of con- 
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sciousness in ages, dependence of literature on economics) defined 
in a first chapter which also suggests functions or classes of criti- 
cism. But these themes are sometimes obviously after-thoughts and 
impose an artificial consistence on the book. The prose is loose, 
jerky, jumbled, often like reading-notes jotted down without tran- 
sition, but full of the results of curious research and gemmed with 
many passages of insight: the little of criticism (p. 336) “ which is 
good is to be found mostly in stray phrases. . . .” The best-written 
chapter, on Henry James, is also most illuminating. It shows the 
contracting influences of expatriation and, also, the inevitability of 
this expatriation from America where persons of social temperament 
can hardly find congenial friends because few persons in America 
are capable, as the Jameses noticed, of playing with ideas, of “ intel- 
lectual larking.” Why “make it new”? “ It is quite obvious that 
we do not all of us inhabit the same time” (p. 19). 


ARTHUR E. DUBOIS 
Duquesne University 





The Play of Antichrist from the Chester Cycle. Edited by W. W. 
Grec. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935. Pp. c+ 90. Some of 
the results-of the investigation which led to the present edition 
were printed by Mr. Greg in 1914 in his Bibliographical and 


Textual Problems of the English Miracle Cycles (II. pp. 32- 
69). The method of his textual study was set forth in The Cal- 
culus of Variants in 1927, and in the present volume he offers a 
practical demonstration of its use. After a note on the story of 
the Antichrist, and a detailed analysis of the textual problem, he 
prints the two earliest texts of the play, that of the Peniarth manu- 
script and that of the Devonshire manuscript. Underneath are 
recorded peculiarities or difficulties of reading; and, below these, 
under the Peniarth text the variant readings of Harleian MS. 2124, 
under the Devonshire text the important variants of all five manu- 
scripts exclusive of P and D. As to the Calculus as applied in this 
volume skeptics will say that it is excessively ingenious; that the 
editor is himself forced to abandon the scheme at times (cf. pp. 
li ff.) ; and thus that mathematical accuracy is less attainable than 
may at first appear from the apparatus. The conclusions seem to 
agree with those reached by Dr. Deimling, who, however, failed to 
consider P and D, and whose edition is inaccurate (p. xiv, n. 2). 
Dr. Greg relies occasionally on the Oxford Dictionary for recorded 
use of certain words in Middle English, where its collection is far 
from complete. 


H. R. PATCH 
Smith College 











